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MERICA has always been rather more shrewdly vexed 
than we on this side of the ocean by the difficulty of 
fixing the boundary line between the amateur and 
professional followers of sport and pastime. We 
cannot boast. Our football is wholly in professional 

hands, so far as the championships and the best of the play are 
concerned, and there are not a few players of doubtful status on 
the boundary line. On the other hand, baseball, the great game 
of America, is if possible yet more completely given over to the 
professional. The amateur has no place in the important teams. 
It always is a pity, always a mistake, when matters come to 
this pass. Sport and pastime, even by their very names, imply 
the occupations of pleasure and of leisure, not the business and 
the wage-earning occupations. ‘ Professionalism” and “ play” 
ought to be contradictions in terms, and the professional ought 
to exist only as an aid to the amateur. Of course the roots of 
all the trouble are the gate-money and the spectator. When 
people begin to think it worth while to pay money to see a game 
played, it only is natural that they should like to see it played as 
well as possible, and only natural too, not to say inevitable, that 
the professional should play it better than the amateur; for, 
seeing that it is his business, he is able to give the best hours of 
each working day to it, whereas the amateur gives only the 
spare hours of his holiday. That is the very simpie explanation 
of the professional football in England and baseball in America. 
It comes from the game being played for the pleasure of the 
spectator, instead of that of the player. 

Hitherto we have prided ourselves not a little on the status 
of our golf, that it, at least, was free from the vices that come 
in the train of gate-money. Clubs and individuals will subscribe 
to induce great players like Braid, Taylor, or Vardon to give 
exhibitions of the game on their own greens; but still- the 
amateurs, or lovers, of the game play the game. They have no 
thought of abandoning it to the professional. They employ 
him only to assist them by precept and glorious example. And 
the amateur of doubtful status hardly can be said to exist. In 
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America it would seem that the case is different. The United 
States Golfing Association has lately drawn up a new code of 
definition of the sins that entail loss of the amateur status at 
golf. And it is very drastic. To enter a competition under an 
assumed name entails disqualification from the position of an 
amateur. You may not sell or pledge a prize won at golf. You 
may not ‘receive compensation for services performed in any 
athletic organisation.” This, it is to be presumed, would 
disqualify the paid secretary of a cricket club from playing golf 
as an amateur. Nor may you, “ with the intention of promoting 
any business, receive transportation or board, or any reduction 
or equivalent thereof, as a consideration of playing golf or 
exhibiting skill as a player.” And beside these, there are, of 
course, all the more familiar sins of offence against amateurism, 
such as accepting money prizes or fees for playing, making or 
carrying clubs for hire, laying out greens for hire, and so on, 

A singular point to observe in connection with the whole 
code is how far more drastic it is than the code which we apply, 
not only to our golf, but also to our principal British game of 
cricket. At golf the question has not arisen about “ transpor- 
tation or board,” but as regards receiving ‘‘ compensaiont for 
services performed in any athletic organisation,” there are many 
amateur players, whose position goes without question in this 
country, who are receiving compensation as paid secretaries of 
their clubs. At cricket, the number of players who receive 
“transportation and board,” and yet retain their status as 
amateurs, is hardly to be counted, and we have heard lurid tales 
of some scale of expenses that goes by the technical term of 
‘‘ liberal,” which some cricketers of exceptional skill—that is to 
say, of especial attraction to the spectator who pays at the gate — 
are given the privilege of charging. And yet they remain 
“amateurs.” The Americans, it is very clear, will have none 
of this. They take the sane and sound view of the case that 
‘the amateur is a man who pays his own expenses.” That is 
simple, and it is adequate. An objection to its general applica- 
tion to present-day cricket is that it would debar a great many 
young fellows, lately from school or the University, from playing 
county cricket at all. Whether this would be on the whole a 
disadvantage it is hard to say. It would keep them more at 
home, and the loss to the county would be the gain to their 
native parish. It might tend to throw the representation of the 
county more wholly into the hands of the avowed professionals. 
While amateurs receive their bare expenses, and no more, 
perhaps little harm is done; but the notion of the expenses on 
the “liberal scale” is offensive to a nice delicacy. It does not 
sound quite right. The expedient of giving your amateur a post 
as paid secretary, in order to retain his services, would not be 
permitted for an instant by the American sentiment. In England 
we are not so scrupulous. After all, the question with us is as 
much social as anything else. The problem in the two countries 
is different. Perhaps each is in process of finding the solution that 
is best fitted to its case; but it is certain that the solution will 
be quite different in the two cases. 

In regard to our football we seem to have given up the 
problem, frankly, as insoluble; and it is not to be said that the 
position of cricket is wholly satisfactory. But at golf, the 
inseparable accidents seem to safeguard the game. ‘The size 
and publicity of the links, and the circumstance that many of 
them really are public places in the eye of the law, make it 
practically impossible to enclose them in such a thorough way 
that gate-money charged at the entrance could not be evaded by 
the simple means of entering the ground at a spot that is not the 
recognised place of entry. You cannot surround your golf links 
with palisades, nor with policemen. Moreover, from the extent 
of ground over which the game is played, it is necessary for your 
spectator to walk while he watches; and if he is to walk, he 
might as well be playing the game as looking on. This is by no 
means the case with cricket and football, where a man may sit or 
stand and watch, though he would far sooner think of volun- 
teering to go to South Africa than of joining actively in either 
game. Golf, by its nature, is and will remain a player’s and not 
a spectator’s game, and there lies its chief safeguard against the 
encroachments of professionalism. In America the problem has 
become insistent, owing to the habit of certain hotels offering 
“free board and transportation” (there is a distinct odour of 
convicted criminality about this last word) to certain amateurs 
in order to induce them to play in competitions on the links in 
the hotel grounds. It is all done for the sake of advertisement. 
Of course we in England are familiar (a little too familiar 
perhaps) with the notion of the young cricketer, as noticed before, 
accepting his expenses. But there is this difference between 
the cases, that the English cricketer generally has his expenses 
paid by his County Club. It is an affair of esprit de corps. The 
county wishes to make a good show, and‘it is not possible for 
most young cricketers lately from school or college to pay their 
own expenses The question in the American case is one ot 
dollars, pure and simple. The hotel keeper practically pays the 
player to come and advertise his hotel. It is impossible to 
think that the authorities in the States did otherwise than rightly 
in setting a hard face against such a practice. 
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moral. Piper Campbell played “‘ Highland Laddie”’ 

on the way to the castle, and there was a huge 

assemblage of loyal tenantry, and in his speech the 
King struck the right chord in saying: ‘‘ Weare glad to get back 
again to the Highland home we have always loved, and which is 
so dearly associated with the memory of our late beloved 
Queen.” So true is this, that probably in ninety-nine minds out 
of ahundred the very mention of Balmoral calls up a remem- 
brance of Queen Victoria, and carries thought back to the time 
when she and the Prince Consort, in the heyday of married life, 
used to enjoy the autumn there. The King, too, must recall 
many a happy hour spent in that same Highland home while he 
was not only Prince of Wales, but a very young Prince. His 
visit, and that of Queen Alexandra, is well calculated to make 
even the least sentimental think of ‘the devouring years.” 


ERY great rejoicings greeted the King and Queen on 
their first visit in these respective capacities to Bal- 


The Duke of Cornwall never made a finer speech than the 
one he addressed to the pow-wow of Indians. It showed that our 
civilisation is not altogether a gain, for the touch of metaphor 
which brightened it so much was really a compliment to Lo, the 
poor Indian. How fine this is of the Duke’s father : ‘* His promises 
last as long as the sun shall shine and water shall flow, and care 
will ever be taken that nothing shall come between the love that 
there is between the Great King and you his faithful children.” 
Modern fashion is all against the introduction of this sort of thing 
into rhetoric, and favours the use of language as bold and clear as 
is used in mathematical formule, but it is not as really beautiful as 
this is, and some day we shall probably witness a reversion to 
the more elaborate and imaginative style of our ancestors. At 
present, the style prevalent closely resembles that of the arid and 
materialistic eighteenth century, whereas the English character 
was far more fully expressed by the language used in the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Sir Henry Thompson in his letter to the Times on Monday 
scored very decidedly in favour of cremation as a means of 
disposing of the dead. Whatever other objections may be 
argued against it, fire, as Nathaniel Hawthorne showed in what 
was probably the greatest of his novels, is a great purifier, and in 
cases of infectious disease it isthe surest meansof destroying all that 
could carry infection. It was also in his favour that the Woking 
people have offered to cremate cheaply during the prevalence 
of infectious disease. Funerals are much too dear, especially 
for poor people, and often what is spent on them has to be 
extracted from the privations of the living. Sooth to say, the 
expense of cremation is a serious objection to it, for even when 
the charge is reduced to the price of the fuel, there is usually 
a long and expensive railway journey to be reckoned with, and 
it would be interesting to know if Sir Henry Thompson is quite 
sure that it can be managed without spreading infection. 








It is very satisfactory to have from the War Office a cate- 
gorical contradiction of the statement that Lord Kitchener had 
quarrelled with the home authorities. The rumour affords an 
ordinary instance ot the meddling character of the journalism of 
the day. No doubt there is no smoke without fire, and the 
manner in which secrets leak out from Government departments 
reflects no great credit on them. What has happened would 
appear to be this. After his proclamation, Lord Kitchener 
resolved, or wished, to take more drastic methods to bring the 
war to a conclusion, and naturally sent word to the War Office 
of his intentions. Some hint of this came to the ears of certain 
journalists, who built thereon a sensational tale of disputes and 
resignations. But the truth, as far as we can penetrate it, would 
appear to be that the views of Lord Kitchener were endorsed at 


the War Office, and he is to have a free hand in the conduct of 


operations. If this be not true, we wish it were. When we find 
a strong man, the best thing is to trust him all in all, or not 
at all. 
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The engagement that took place at Itala seems to have 
more nearly approached the magnitude of a battle than any 
other recent incident. General Botha at the head of a com- 
mando, whose dimensions are variously estimated, made a 
determined effort to break through the Zululand border. So far 
we have little more data than the casualty list, but it is a very 
heavy one, since the Boers are said to have had 200 killed and 
300 taken prisoners, while our own losses were considerable, 
and included many officers and a number of men ‘ missing.” 
At present there does not seem to be any information available 
as to the nature of the loss, and it is conjectured that the 
missing in this case are either dead or wounded. The Boers 
appear to have fought with the fury of desperation. It is satis- 
factory to know that their project failed in some measure through 
the loyalty of the Zulu chiefs. 

The country has been disgusted, week by week, with the 
evidence that the Yeomanry are in many cases owed their pay, 
which the War Office refuses to hand over until papers are pro- 
duced which are now in South Africa. As the War Office knows 
exactly what men are returning, and when, the excuse offered is 
naturally taken to prove that, having had the Yeoman’s service, 
the country means to keep him waiting for his money. Most of 
these men are poor, or at any rate of the working class; and 
what private householder, we should like to know, would think 
of owing £10 or £20 toa working gardener or painter, and refuse 
to pay until the man had pawned his clothes and watch, as a poor 
Yeoman stated he had done in an application made at Clerkenwell 
the other day? Truly there will be a heavy reckoning, or ought to 
be, with the Government and Ministry who permit these things. 

Not since the year 1666, in the most corrupt reign of 
English history, have the men who fought for England been 
kept out of their money after their service was over, though 
disgraceful arrears of pay were due before the Mutiny at the 
Nore. The Government of Charles II. refused to pay the 
seamen the money due to them, and, at the same time, put 
the ships out of commission and discharged the crews, who were 
left without food or lodging, as well as penniless. This, be it 
remembered, was also in a war with the Dutch. ‘The result 
was that the starving seamen enlisted in the Dutch fleet, that 
the Dutch sailed up the Medway and burnt the English men- 
of-war at Chatham, and that English seamen on the Dutch 
ships called out to the people on shore, ‘‘ We did heretofore fight 
for tickets” (paper acknowledgments of arrears of pay) ; “‘ now we 
fight for dollars!” The results to the country at this moment 
are disastrous; recruiting is checked, and the story, with every 
appropriate embellishment—it is bad enough by itself—is being 
bandied about among the Boers as evidence of the exhaustion of 
England. 





The massacre of a United States force at Balangiga exhibits 
the peril to which a civilised army is subject when opposed to 
guerilla operations carried on according to the traditions of 
savages. It is not always that the winning power holds all the 
cards, and even though it emerges triumphant in the end, it 
must expect to lose a few tricks. Full particulars are not yet to 
hand, but it appears that some 400 bolomen attacked a garrison 
of seventy-two Americans, and, though at enormous loss to 
themselves, 140 being killed, succeeded in annihilating it. As 
has so often been the case in our “regrettable incidents” 
in South Africa, over-confidence appears to have led to this 
deplorable result. We have many grounds for sympathising 
with the victims of what the Washington War Office very 
properly calls a massacre. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has come to the end of his rural pilgrim- 
age, and his summings up of the situation in the Daily Express, in 
the words of a celebrated character, ‘‘do not over-stimilate.”’ 
Our prophet hath it that competition must still further grow, 
‘the agricultural possibilities of much of South America are not 
yet half opened up.” ‘ New Zealand is but making a beginning 
of its supply of mutton.” ‘* We are threatened with a fresh com- 
petitor in Russia, which is now engaged in developing the 
resources of the Siberian Plains,” and even freightage is likely 
to be cheapened. He does not conceal that, personally, he 
hankers after the ‘‘one obvious remedy,” and it is “the happy 
dream of Protection.” Yet he opines it must remain a mere 
dream, though “possibly after some national disaster too 
dreadful to'contemplate, a starving, broken generation may fly 
to Protection to save them.”’ But at present, he thinks “an 
attempt to drag it forth would result in something very like a 
civil war.” It will at least be agreed that if Protection is impos- 
sible, something has been gained by clearing the air of it. The 
way is thus clear for an understanding of what else it is possible 
to do. 


It is to the question of labour that Mr. Haggard next 
addresses himself, and he drives home with great vigour the 
various propositions enunciated in the course of his tour. After 
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complaining that the farm labourer is looked down upon, and is 
‘tat the very bottom of the social scale,” he makes the interesting 
statement that “in many places the tendency is towards the 
division of farms until they reach a size that can be conveniently 
worked by a man with the help of his own children.” But is 
this a catastrophe really to be feared? It would be interest- 
ing if Mr. Haggard were to favour us with his views on the 
historic aspect of the question. The fourteenth century is 
generally allowed to be the palmy age of the rustic, and the 
rustic was then a soldier, a villein, and a farmer on his own 
account. The rural exodus in its modern form dates from the 
numerous Enclosure Acts of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when tiny freeholders and small tenants had to clear 
out because the holding became no longer able to yield a liveli- 
hood when cut off from the rights of common grazing. ‘It 
makes them industrious, and keeps them buoyant,” was a saying 
of the time in regard to this deprivation. When Mr. Haggard 
comes to put his musings into permanent book form, we hope he 
will not omit to deal with this important aspect of the subject. 


Further, this question needs to be studied not only 
historically, but geographically. Great Britain, according to the 
latest available returns, has fewer holdings per thousand acres 
than any other country, and is far below little Denmark, where the 
rural exodus is being s.iccessfully grappled with. But we may 
have a great deal more to say on this subject when passing the 
whole matter under review. The conditions of English rural life 
are very complicated. Even as we write there is placed before us 
an account of Sir Thomas Meyrick’s Wombridge estate, which 
comes as a pat illustration. He sold for £140 a cottage which 
was let for £2 a year (about ninepence a week), and it was im- 
mediately sublet by the tenant for £4 10s. On the other hand 
there was a lot of cottages sold, five in number, bringing in a 
gross rental of £4 10s., on which the annual outgoing in rates 
and taxes was £25. These cottages were sold for £300. A 
public-house had been let for £2 a year, but the tenant created 
a new building on the old site, and it brought £2,000. A 
cottage and garden for which Sir Thomas was in the habit of 
getting £1 a year was sold with the condition that the rent 
should never be raised on the tenant. 


Apparently the village of Nicholforest, in North Cumber- 
land, deserves to be congratulated on its parish council. Some 
time ago, we read they had a footpath to repair, and instead of 
getting in estimates, and so running up the rates, they marched 
out with pickaxe and shovel and wheelbarrow, and though 
some were clothiers and some were tailors, they toiled at it like 
heroes, and well and truly did the work. Now we wonder if this 
was an effect of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching—for we have all heard 
how in his day and generation he took a squad of undergraduates 
out on the same hard task—or was it a virtuous inspiration of 
the councillors? The latter is what philosophers call an un- 
thinkable idea. We are so accustomed to public bodies joyously 
raising the rates on the slightest provocation that the human 
mind boggles at believing in one studying frugality in so practical 
a manner. 


A rather remarkable short note has been published in the 
Times, from Dr. Dawson Turner, M.D., the vice-president of 
the Scottish Automobile Club. He writes to draw attention to 
‘the great future the automobile may have before it in effectually 
administering the open-air treatment to consumptive patients.” 
He proceeds to speak of the beneficial effect on patients 
observed by him—* exhilaration, increased appetite, and im- 
proved sleep,” with “a heightened healthy glow, which, after a 
few days’ treatment, tends to become permanent.” He suggests 
that those in charge of sanatoria should give patients a daily run 
in the motor-car. These are very interesting statements from a 
qualified authority. Without pretending to any special know- 
ledge on the subject, we may say with confidence that they 
seem to “jump with” common-sense and common experience. 
The improved sleep, the general exhilaration, and so on, are 
good effects that are felt by many besides consumptive 
patients. Dr. Turner advises that the patients should be 
placed in the front of the car, so as to be out of the dust. As 
a rule, what we hear of the motor-car is‘all-on the other side 
of the balance. The jar is bad for the spine, the pace tells 
on the brain and nerves, and a multitude of the like arguments. 
It is singularly refreshing and encouraging to read something— 
and something that commends itself to a plain man’s reason— 
that is in the automobile’s favour. 


While speaking. of the automobile, it may be noted how 
many nervous persons, especially ladies, who can hardly drive in 
a, carriage with horses, because of their imaginative fears that 
** something will happen,” sit calmly and unconcernedly in the 


motor-car going at thrice the pace that their horses would take 
them, and know no fear. To be sure, there are instances to the 





. 
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contrary. Some are very nervous indeed in the car, but 
generally this is a feeling that wears off quickly, and, on the 
whole, the danger is, perhaps, not much more in the motor-car 
than in the horse-drawn carriage. It is to be granted that the 
greater pace increases the danger to life and limb if an accident 
does happen—increases it very greatly. There is also this, 
that the motor will never drive itself, so to speak. The driver 
cannot go to sleep on the box and let it pick its own way, as the 
drivers of the early morning vegetable carts to Covent Garden 
sleep on their cabbages all through London; but, on the other 
hand, the horse isa nervous animal. It is said that he will shy 
at a falling leaf and go over Dover Cliff in his terror. The auto- 
mobile must at least have the credit of its iron nerves. And, 
after all, there really is no strain involved in the constant 
watching of the motor’s course. The watching becomes auto- 
matic. A bicycle no less requires steering every yard of the 
road, but the cyclist is not conscious of any special attention 
given to it, except at crucial moments; and the case with the 
automobile is in no way different. 

The terrific controversy, into which we do not propose to 
enter, lately raging in the 7imes over the insanitary and other 
qualities of “* Harris tweed,” may recall a story on which we do 
not think that the “ fierce light” of publication has yet beaten. It 
is the tale of a lady who had ordered a web of this material, dyed 
to a certain tint, and who on enquiring for it some time after the 
order was given was met with the answer: ‘Ou aze, het’s 
finished, a’ excep’ pittin’ the smell inti’t.” ‘ Pittin’ the smell 
intil’t’”’ was a process that the lady said she would dispense 
with, as others might be very ready to do in a like case. 
Unfortunately, it is not given to all of us to arrive in this way at 
the psychological moment. Apart from the question of the 
sanitary quality of Harris tweed (and more people: probably die 
of Scottish whisky than of Scottish tweeds), it would be a far 
more pleasant material if it did not send up a reek that some- 
times—as in a hot room, after the coat has been both wet and 
warm—seems almost tangible. 


The unusually warm weather of the latter end of Sep- 
tember, following on some rainy days, has been wonderfully 
favourable in the South of England, at all events, to two 
products of the soil, the one desirable enough, the other not 
wholly so—mushrooms and Caddy-long-legs. Both these are 
more numerous in most places than they ever have been pre- 
viously in the memory of “ the oldest inhabitant.” The mush- 
rooms appear wholly good, even though they be eaten in large 
quantity. The daddy-long-legs is a product of the soil, in 
the sense that he lives an important part of his life in the 
ground, only emerging from it during the relatively few days of 
his perfect life. As larva and pupa he is a groundling; and no 
doubt while in the former of these imperfect stages he does his 
evil work in eating things that man would prefer to see growing 
for his human eating. On the other hand, he is not the unmiti- 
gated villain that he sometimes has the credit of being. [or 
some reason, people popularly consider him to be the perfect 
form of the creature of which the horrid ‘‘ wire-worm” is the 
immature. In point of fact, the species, even the families, are 
distinct. The ‘ daddy” belongs to the family of Tipula. He is 
first cousin of the gnat, the mosquito, and that tribe. The w.re- 
worm is the larva of a beetle, Elator, or Agriotes. The larveof 
the two are more or less, but not much, alike, and no doubt the 
larva of Tipula does some mischief; but it is unjust to stamp 
him with the brand of wire-worm. 


An occasional correspondent sends us details of a quaint old 
Irish story. ‘‘ Ferrets,” he writes, ‘“‘ must have been held in high 
esteem in Ireland in the olden times. One of the oldest castles 
in the Green Isle, with the manor attached thereto, passed from 
its owner through borrowing a ferret. Kilbrittain Castle, in 
the County Cork, was built in the year 1035, and was the 
property of the De Courcys, Lords of Kinsale. The M’Carthys 
became possessed of Kilbrittain through one of the De Courcys 
having borrowed a white ferret from them, giving as security 
for the animal’s safe return a lien on the castle and lands of 
Kilbrittain. The ferret died, or was lost, aud M’Carthy claimed 
the estate. A good line-ferret is a useful thing, but it is not 
every day one chances on a /ien ferret like M’Carthy’s.” 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ A good many people in this part 
of the country (the Portsmouth district) are giving open vent to an 
opinion. which, after a careful consideration of the circumstances, 
will in all probability be widely upheld, It: is thought to be a 
great pity that whenever a naval disaster occurs—an event sadly 
frequent of late years—a separate appeal for assistance should bz 
issued to the public. For the relief of our seamen’s relatives there 
are already in existence several societies ; indeed, the charitable 
efforts of two ladies alone have during the past been the means 
of providing comfort, both moral and substantial, in thousands of 
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cases. It really does seem faulty policy, therefore, to start a 
separate fund the momenta strain is put upon the old-established, 
trusted institutions Unity is strength. Would it not be well, 
then, if the charitably inclined were to contribute their mites to 
the main channel of supply, and in doing so leave the distribu- 
tion of relief in hands long practised in works of goodness 
amongst the families of bluejackets.”’ 


Ornamental cattle have long been familiar in our parks, the 
rough and shaggy Highlanders being first favourites, though 


the Duke of Beaufort long kept a breed of some aboriginal: 


Gloucestershire stock at Badminton. But few people seem to 
have thought of maintaining a flock of ornamental sheep. We 
recently saw a most effective flock of this kind at Campsea 
Ash, in Suffolk, where the Hon. William Lowther has a large 
flock of black sheep with horns. The flock, which may number 
ten score or more, has a most wild and striking appearance. 
Indeed, there is something a little startling and satanic in the 
spectacle of a whole flock of what ought to be gentle and innocent 
muttons as black as retrievers. They are certainly a new and 
striking ornament to park scenery. Thar and Barbary sheep 
would probably do very well in our parks if the soil were light 


THE GARDEN OF 


GARDEN does not necessarily depend for its fame upon 
an abundance of flowers, nor on the luxury and wealth 
of colour and fragrance that at first sight might seem 

indispensable. Some gardens possess a notoriety altogether 
apart from floral 
merits, and rest 
their celebrity on 
features of a dis- 
tinctiveorder and 
of a nature not 
inevitably bound 
up with flowers 
only. This is, 
perhaps, more the 
case with foreign 
gardensthan with 
those in England, 
where a garden 
would not be con- 
sidered worthy of 
its name were it 
not sich in blos- 
som as well as in 
the other glories 
that make our 
gardens so 
famous and so 
lovely. And the 
excuse—if one be 
needed —for 
foreign gardens 
may to a great 
extent be found 
in the fact of the 
bounteous provi- 
sion of Nature. 
All grows so 
easily no trouble 
is taken to arrive 
at results which 
are expected to 
come of them- 
selves, and which 
in most cases go 
the way of all 
expectations! 
The sun, the air, 
the climate, are 
entrustedto make 
good theomission 
of toil and care 
and trouble, and 
that they often 
fail to do so is a 
fact more easily 
deplored than 
remedied. 

In Italian 
gardens, how- 
ever, there is 
generally some 
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and the pasture not too rich. But they would probably not 
increase to large numbers, and sheep, to make any show, should 
be counted by scores. 


The room at the British Museum of Natural History formerly 
devoted to English animals is in process of revision. The okapi 
has found temporary quarters there. Those who were not quite 
able to believe that a mammal as large as a horse could have a 
scarlet face, as was reported, will find that their- doubts were 
justified. But the skin is unexpectedly good, and well set up. 
The general type is very giraffe-like, the neck being long and 
the hind quarters drooping. The warm colour of the skin is such 
a red purple that when the beast is alive the ‘crimson lights” 
spoken of may very well appear. This dark claret red is solid all 
over the body, while the legs are striped with a sharp and violent 
contrast of cream colour. Probably the okapi is only a 
temporary resident in this room, where Professor Ray Lankester 
is assembling types of the best breeds of domestic animals. He 
has obtained, for instance, the heads of all the prize beasts of 
different breeds of cattle sent to the Smithfield Show. Sheep 
are stuffed “entire.” The largest head ot any tame ox is that 
of the trek ox of South Africa, a truly splendid beast. 


TRE VILLA GIOSTI 





BY THE FOUNTAIN, VILLA GIUSTI GARDEN. 


cor..pensation to be found for what at first sight bids fair to dis- 
appoint us, and even though we wish that more care and taste 
had been lavished on the flowers, we have to own that the scene 
has been too beautiful, the setting of the picture too grand 
to allow of 
grumbling and 
dissatisfaction, A 
notable case of 
this is to be 
found in the gar- 
den of the Villa 
Giusti at Verona, 
where thecypress 


trees are of an 
age and height 


unequalled in 
Italy—if not in 
Europe. The 
nosition of the 
ground helps to 
show off — this 
(lisplay of trees 
to-no small de- 
gree. The Villa 
Giusti stands on 
the left bank of 
the river Adige, 
in that part of 
the town known 
as ‘* Veronetta,” 
and the garden 
is spread over 
a piece of rising 
ground that leads 
by a_ series of 
terraces to the 
walls built 
around the city 
by Can Grande 
della Scala. The 
chief ‘‘ viale,”’ or 
alley, is flanked 
by an avenue of 
cypressesof mag- 
nificent height 
and girth, while 
frequent single 
ones stand dotted 
about, to act as 
it were like sen- 
tinels, and_ to 
watch in silence 
over the serried 
ranks of their 
comrades. The 
age of many of 
these trees is 
remarkable; only 
a short while ago 
the patriarch of 
the place, a 
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giant, who had numbered 700 years, 
died, a _ victim to the exceptional 
cold of two successive’ winters. 
Others, however, remain who boast 
some of +00 years, others of 400 
years; while the height to which 
one or two have attained is no less 
than 12o0!t. 

There are narrow tortuous paths 
that lead up to a summer-house, from 
which a wirding staircase leads again 
to the upper terrace, whence a 
magnificent view is to be had over 
the town of Verona, and for many 
miles around. Perhaps no town 
shows to such advantage for a_bird’s- 
eye view in all its length and breadth 
as Verona does. The impetuous 
tearing river, the Adige, which has 
played such a part in the history of 
the town, and whose overwhelming 
floods have again and again brought 
ruin and havoc to all who dwell 
beside its banks, can be traced for 
miles, winding like a silver serpent 
through and beyond the town. The 
towers of the public offices and the 
Lelfries of the churches stand out in 
all the pride of strength and grace. 
Here, too, are plainly visible the 
bridges which speak to us of bygone 
days, when the Romans arched over 
the river with splendid stonework, 


which, alas! has not been followed in the hideous iron bridges 
Further away are the 


that now span the mighty stream. 
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VERONA FROM THE 





THE CYPRESS AVENUE. 


TERRACE, VILLA GIUSTYI. 


battlemented walls that gird the city, telling their tale of defence 
and defiance, and combining to form a panorama of interest 


and beauty. that, once seen, cannot 
well be forgotten. 

The lower part of the garden is 
chiefly used on one side as a nursery 
ground, where the custodian of the 
place, the gardener’s daughter, is 
delighted to hold converse—even to 
present you with a gardenia should 
you happen to win favour in her 
eyes—but some of the statements 
which she makes as to the garden 
itself must be received with caution. 
One assertion that sounds plausible, 
but is not historical, is that the 
garden was once a cemetery, and 
that the many stone slabs and 
pedestals about mark so many tombs. 
She also declares how there was 
once another great avenue of cypress 
trees, but that the owners, - intending 
to have a garden and not a_burial- 
place about their house, cut this 
down. Many of the pedestals are 
really meant to stand the big lemon 
trees on. The slabs may have been 
set up by the Romans, who, as we 
know, often buried their dead along 
the great roads they constructed near 
a town, and the statues dotted about 
are merely ornaments placed to em- 
bellish the grounds, and without 
which no Italian garden would either 
then or now be considered complete. 

The evening, or late in the after- 
noon, is the best time to enjoy the 








‘sight of these grand trees, and of 


the glorious view from the top 
terrace. The towers and steeples of 
Mantua can be faintly discerned in the 
haze away to the south; the moun- 
tains that’ stand around the Lago di 
Garda are also visible; and outlines 
of Alps and Apennines rise on the 
skyline, tipped with the lights and 
tender hues of the setting sun, and 
imparting that sense of peace and calm 
that belongs so exclusively to the glory 
of * the everlasting hills.” 

The owners of-the Villa Giusti 
do not often come to Verona for more 
than a few hours’ stay. They live 
chiefly on a property they possess near 
Padua, and most kindly and courteously 
allow strangers to enjoy the beauty 
of their Veronese grounds, enabling 
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them thus to carry away a lasting remembrance of the grand 
view obtained from the terrace, and of the cypress trees that 
have for generations made the fame and wonder of the Giardino 
Giusti at Verona. ALETHEA WIEL. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


ADY HELEN STEWART, who is to marry Lord 
Stavordale, is the daughter of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Londonderry. Lord Stavordale was 

formerly in the Coldstream Guards, and is now in the Royal 
Guards’ Reserve Regiment. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


MIGRANT MARTINS. 

OU may learn much about birds’ migration by watching your house- 
martins in early autumn. From the end of August their num: ers 
visibly fluctuate with each change of weather; but so many res dent 
pairs are still feeding young that you cannot be sure how many go 
or how many arrive. Before the middle of September, however, 
scarcely any young remain ,in the nests, and there is no mistaking 

what then happens, It was on the 15th that, for the last time this year, our 
own house-martins seemed about as numerous as usual, though I have no doubt 
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VILLA GIUSTI: THE GARDEN ENTRANCE. 


that many had already left us, and their places had been filled by arrivals from 
further north or east. On the morning of the 16th, however, a cold north-east 
wind was blowing, and at 8 a.m. the only house-martins left were the two 
pairs which still had young in the.r nests. But the wind dropped at that 
hour, and by ten o’clock a great number of mariins were resting on the sunny 
side of the barn roofs, and by eleven there were hundreds of them. Our own 
birds had evidently left us in the early morning with the north-east wind, leaving 
only the four birds which could not desert their young; but, the day turning 
out fine and sunny later, a migrating flock from east or north had elected to 
halt where they saw a few of their kind flying about. 


HALTING TO REsvT. 

_ Throughout the day our own four birds were busily hawking for flies for 
their families, but almost all the others remained resting on the barn rools, 
cnanging from one to another to catch the full warmth of the sun as it travelled 
lrom east to west, and now and then taking sudden alarms from each other, 
when the whole flock would sweep off the roof with a twittering rush, like dust 
before a sudden gust of wind. After wheeling aloft for a few seconds, however, 
they would nearly all alight again; and as the air was full- of insect life—as it 
always is when the wind is still and the sun shines in September—they easily 
satisfied their hunger now and then. What they wanted far more than food 
was evidently rest and warmth ; for, coming to our North Norfolk coast with a 
north-east wind, they must have crossed the sea that. morning, whether the’ 
hailed from Lincolnshire or Norway. Late in the afternoon, they roused 
tnemselves to catch their supper, w.en the sziting sun shone upon a sky that 
Seemed full of wheeling birds; and then they began to thin‘ of roostin;z, and, 
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bv scores at a time, skimmed round the eaves, investigating the accommodation 
which our house-martins had left. 
STRANGERS TO THE PLACE. 

Then it was that they showed themselves to be without doubt stran:ers to 
the place. Although it was difficult to follow their mazy movements, a dozen 
different birds would fly up to the same nest in a few seconds, and the sime 
bird would fly to half-a-dozen nests in quick succession, though it was no more 
possible that one bird could have a right to go to six nests than that twelve birds 
should belong to one. Furthermore, it was evident that these birds had never 
seen those nests before, for thev did not know where to look for the entrances. 
Owing to persecution by the sparrows our house-martins had been driven to all 
kinds of devices to make ingress difficult. Most of the openings were the 
narrowest slits, situated between the nest and the wall at a such a point in 
r:lation to the eaves as would be the most awkward for a perching bird like a 
sparrow. In other cases the openings were protected and almost concealed by 
a projecting flap of mudwork from above, and there was infinite variety in the 
angles at which they had to be approached. In one or two cases the doors had 
been made so *‘ difficult ” that the martins themselves got stuck in them, and more 
than once we had had to break the nests with a fishing-rod in order to 
relerse the struggling birds. Also we always troke down any nest which 
showed a large round opening, for this had evidently been seized by sparrows, 
ana its doorway enlarged to suit the robbers’ bulk 

A SCRAMBLE FOR BEpDs. 

As a rule, however, the martins’ tricks succeeded against the sparrows, and 
for a while they were almost equally effective against the strange martins who 
now sought to occupy the nests. To some of these a ceaseless stream of 
martins ascended for more than half-an-hour, without, so far as I could see, a 
single bird finding out where the entrance was, But when one at last discovered 
it and squeezed in, he was generally quickly foll»wed by several others. Thus 
the numver of birds seeking a night’s lodging gradually diminished, the belated 
ones who tried to enter nests that were—I suppose—already full being repulsed 
by pecks from the bird next the door, just as the man in the corner of an 
overfull railway compartment constitutes himself the defender of the dor 
against all comers. Even the sparrows, I was glad to see, had been overborne 
by the rush, for although during the dav they had been engaged upon some of 
the deserted nests, enlarging the entrances to suit themselves, they were quite 
unable to maintain their position in the evening, inasmuch as the stream of 
martin traffic was already flowing strong past the nests before the sparrows 
thought of going to bed, and every martin seemed to take a pleasure in 
tweaking and jostling each clumsy fluttering sparrow that got mixed up with 
the crowd. So you might see a sparrow carried foot by foot further and further 
from the nest, each martin giving him just a little jostle to help him backwards. 
Then the angry sparrow retired, chirping loudly, to an evergreen, while the 
martins filled the disputed nest to overflowing, 


AN IMPUTATION ON THE BARN OWL. 

Apparently they all succeeded at last in finding safe lodging for the night, 
for I was glad to see that one bird who had tried to make himself comfortable 
on a little fragment of a broken nest and another who seemed inclined to roost 
upon a projecting iron rod were not in those positions when dusk fell. For 
I doubt if it is a mere coincidence that at this season of the year, when the 
plece is liable to be overcrowded with migrating martins, the barn owl screeches 
so loudly close to the bedroom windows. The barn owl’s staple food is 
certainly rats and mice; but rats and mice do not live outside bedroom 
windows, and when sometimes I see the ghostly bird flit down the whole length 
of the roof edge, his white wings almost touching the eaves from end to end, I 
wonder whether he ever picks up a house-martin who has been compelled to 
sleep outside for want of room. Against this, I have thought that if the barn 
owl was inclined to eat house-martins he might ro the nests at any time, 
hanging on to them with one claw while he: extracted their inmates with the 
other. But consideration of the position of the nests suggests that they are so 
placed with relation to the overhanging eaves as to make it just not possible for 
any bird of prey to act thus. THis large wings would strike against the wall and 
the edge of the roof before he could grasp the nest with his claws, At the same 
time, one’s fondness for the barn owl makes one dislike all the more to hear him 
screeching outside the windows or see him drifting white along the roof edge, 
where one knows how many house-martins have been hard put to it to find 
sleeping room that night. 

More MIGRANTS. 

The same wind which brought the new house-martins was also respons ble 
for the loaded condition of the telegraph wires about a quarter of a mile away, 
where the swallows which hawk over the marshes form the nucleus of an 
annual gathering at this time. Great accessions were made at the same time to 
the flocks of lapwings, and hosts of golden plover, with a sprinkling of cirlews, 
arrived, too, As is always the case, these birds showed litile of the wariness 
which will distinguish them later, when the shore gunner has tried once or twice 
to cultivate their acquaintance at close quarters ; and it was easy to whistle them 
within range, as though they were quite glad to hear what sounded like the 
voice of a friend in a strange place. Although, however, they seemed to have 
as yet little fear of s.an, they knew very well what a hawk was, and each 
passing kestrel must have felt vastly flattered by the widespread commotion 
which he caused, filling bo:h horizons with mixed clouds of golden plover, 
lapwings, curlew, gulls, and starlings. Besides these b.rds of the season, a 
number of spotted fly-catchers and some garden warblers halted with us on the 
16th, and the nu-nber of tree creepers who appe.ired in the shrubberies suggested 
that a flight of these must have arrived on the same dav, too. And what 
happened on the 16th was almost exactly reproduced on the 22nd, and agtin on 
the 27th, when an east wind was similarly fol owed by calm, sunny weather. 

A Curg For Wasps’ STINGS. 

Regarding the taking of wasps’ nests, to which I lately referred, several 
correspondents write to say that cyanide of potassium is the simplest and most 
effective means to employ, one ounce being placed in the nest overnight, and 
all life found extinct next day. This may be, but cyanide is a dangerous 
poison, inquests having been necess.tated by the mere inhalation of its fumes. 
It is, moreover, one of those cheap and useful poisons of which almost anyone 
can buy enough to destroy a whole village, and the fewer excuses that one creates 
for such stuft to be lying about country houses the better. Besides, the poisoned 
nest would, I imag.ne, poison the chickens or whatever else ate the grubs. 
One correspondent, however, sends me the following prescription for an 
infallible remedy against stings and insect bites, which, unlike the cyanice, 
ou ht to be lying a‘ out every country house at this season of the year, when 
surfeited wasps linger in ripe fruit and ae so irequently found ciawling about, 
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too chilled to fly but not too chilled to sting: Sodze bic., 2dr. ; aqua, loz ; 


liq. ammon., $02. ; ol. olive, 1oz.; ol. camph., loz, To be applied on a 

small piece of rag or cotton wool over the bite. The mixture will keep good if 
‘ : pee, aa 

the boitle is well corked. be Wes es 


ARVEST-TIME is over. The tired horses have toiled 
in with the last of the many rustling loads that they 
have carried. ‘The rick-yards are filled with yellow 
ricks. The thatchers have covered them with snug 
thatches, finished at each end at the top with a 

device of neatly-plaited wheat ears in the shape of a windmill, as 
an offering to the birds, for they think that the corn would not 
prosper if the birds were forgotten. 

Out into the barley stubble every day the farm boys drive a 
herd of various-sized pigs, from the great old sow, the grand- 
mother of the flock, who goes soberly along in the way she 
should go, down to the lively young ones, which always choose 
twenty different ways at once. Intothese fields, too, come flocks 
of yellow-hammers and field-larks, and in the early morning and 
late evening is to be heard the partridge’s call; pheasants, too, 
will come there, stealing out of the copse, the early morning 
sunlight gleaming on their brilliant feathers. Round the hedges 
the nightshade hangs in long trails, its clusters of drop-shaped 
berries turning coral, and the blackberries are ripening. Autumn 
has begun to “lay a fiery finger” on the beeches, and every day 
the pigeons come to pick up the beech mast and acorns under 
the copse hedge, their sentinels keeping a keen look-out from 
the trees above lest a man with a gun shall come along. 

The squirrels are gathering in their harvest of the shining 
nuts that now begin to slip 
from their dry husks and 
rattle down through the leaves. 
The little field-mice come 
creeping out from the deep 
ditches—where the long grasses 
and great docks and ferns tiat 
the scythe has left untouched 
overhang and hide them—to 
feed on the stray ears of corn 
that the gleaners have over- 
looked. But the gleaners are 
getting few now; they are 
going the way of the man with 
the sickle and the scythe or 
the flail and so many other 
picturesque country — sights. 
The women do not care to 
go out gleaning now. On one 
farm I know, this year only 
the children of one family 
went. Itseems a pity it should 
die out after all the years it 
has gone on, even back to Ruth 
among the sheaves. 

In the old time gleaning 
was an important thing in the 
life of cottagers’ wives, and if 
there was a spell of fine weather 
after the harvest they could 
collect enough to last them 
for bread for a long time; 
and the millers ground 
gleanings for nothing. The 
first thing in the morning the 
mother and all the children 
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air sent them to sleep most of the time—soft honeysuckle- 
scented breezes played over them, dancing flecks of sunlight 
came through the deep shade of the trees, a wood-pigeon high in 
the trees cooed them a lullaby. By midday most of the smaller 
children would have stopped gleaning and gone to chase a 
passing butterfly or pick blackberries from the hedge, and at 
twelve the mothers themselves were glad to call a halt and sit 
down to **nammit,” as the midday meal is called in the Isle of 
Wight. In gleaning-time summer is not yet over, and it shows 
that it is waning more by the deepening and ripening of colour 
in everything than by anything else; the sky takes a brighter 
blue, the hedges are purpling with elderberries, reddening with 
haws and briony. In the evening the sky at the horizon takes 
a deeper purple, a richer pink. When the air grew cool 
and the dew was falling, it was time for the mothers to collect 
their gleanings, and pack babies and sleepy older ones in their 
carts and wheel them home. As the dusk came on, the 
long, pale field would grow dim, with only one or two vague 
figures still left moving silently about, their stooping forms 
hardly distinguishable. Then the moon, which all day 
long had hung like a ghost in the pale blue heaven, would get 
gradually to a silver whiteness, bathing with a tender radiance 
the weary figures of the last gleaners as they went home. 


SHELTIES IN TANDEM. 


HE small equipage shown in the picture is the carriage 

and pair of the children of the Earl and Countess De 

La Warr. It sounds better to call it carriage and 

pair, although in fact the steeds, as is obvious, are arranged 





would start, having first put THE CHILDREN OF COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


the key of the door under a 

flower for the husband when he came home. The baby would 
be taken in a hand-cart, also a plentiful provision of cold tea, 
apple dumplings, bread, and cold pork. As they went along the 
quiet road they would be joined by other similarly-equipped 
families. When they got to the field, the first thing was to select a 
sheltered place for the babies and children too small to glean, 
and spread out shawls and coats for them to lie upon; then, after 
having laid injunctions on the little sisters to ‘‘ mind” the 
babies, the mothers and bigger children would start off, picking 
up the scattered ears of corn, only stopping when they had a 
sufficiently large handful to rest it on their knees and tie it up. 
The women wore large sacking aprons with a wide pocket in 
front, into which they put the ears with stalks too short to tie 
into the bunch. -There was often a good deal of rivalry between 
one family and another as to which should pick up the most. 

It was the ancient custom for the last stook of corn -to be 
left in the field. This was a sign that while it stood there only 
the people belonging to the farm were allowed to glean; after 
it was taken away anyone who liked could come. 

The babies on gleaning days gave little trouble; the open 


” 


“tandem "’— which the Latin dictionary tells us means 
‘at length.” There is a pleasant, though ancient, story of 
a bishop and a curate which puts dots upon the difference 
between the “tandem” and the side-by-side arrangement. The 
leader of this ‘* tandem” is 311n., and the wheeler an inch or 
two more in height, and the ponies, of the strain of Lord 
Londonderry’s stud of Shetlands, just fit the shafts of the 
carriage, as perfectly as the three children fit its seats. 
Originally the carriage was constructed for the base use of being 
drawn by goats, and is really identical with the goat carriages 
of the South Coast watering-places. It is a picture that may 
lead many. Country Lire readers to the sincerest form of flattery, 
by inducing them to imitate the simple expedient of harnessing 
Shelties to that common object of the seashore, the goat 
carriage. The idea is not a patent, I believe. It is delightful, 
too, to find a plausible excuse for the existence of a Shetland 
pony out of a Shetland island or a coal-mine, for they are good 
fun as pets, but one wants the excuse of thinking them useful to 
satisfy one’s conscience in letting them eat their small heads off 
at their pleasure. 
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By Evetyne E. Rynp. 











THE RIGGLESES PEW 


ECEIVE,” said Mr. Riggles, solemnly, “is what 
I never could.” 
“Ah! the Jews wasn’t nothin’ to Riggles,” 
said Mrs. Riggles, thoughtfully. 
‘What Jews were nothing to Mr. Riggles, 
Mrs. Riggles ?” asked the new curate, after a moment's struggle, 
fixing a fascinated if nervous eye upon Mrs. Riggles. 

‘‘Them as wouldn’t give a concert in a furrin country,” 
replied Mrs. Riggles, rapidly; ‘they not feelin’ comfrerble 
about the turn things ’ad took, an’ a-’angin’ their ’arps on a 
willow tree like a chiney pattern, through bein’ unable for to pretend 
hotherwise. Which the straightness of Riggles is a moral.” 

‘**’Ush, Merier, ’ush,” said Mr. Riggles, resignedly, glancing 
at the curate. 

‘‘T feel sure it is,” said the curate. 

‘“« Well may we so feel,” said Mrs. Riggles, loudly. 

“’Ush, ’ush, Merier,”’ said Mr. Riggles, faintly, assuming 
a far-away gaze. 

‘But I do not quite see how the straightness of Mr. 
Riggles—which is, of course, undoubted—applies in this case,” 
said the curate, gently, after a moment’s silence, during which 
he had sat with the strained gaze of one struggling with a 
mental problem. 

“‘ Straightness,” said Mr. Riggles, coming to with a start, 
‘always applies. | Likewise crookedness.”’ 

“As is fur from Riggles,” added Mrs. Riggles, gazing 
sternly upon the curate. 

‘‘T feel sure it must be,” said the curate, with a bewildered 
smile. 

“*T could,” said Mr. Riggles, suddenly addressing the ceiling, 
*’ave done a dozing different things.. I could ’ave said, ‘Gladly 
will 1 share me pew with the Smithsis, as is day labourers, 
an’ job at that’; I could ’ave said, ‘Let me set meself on a 
little stool in the porch, a-followin’ of the service patient, like 
Lazarus at the gate, only more so, we never readin’ as ‘ow ’e 
tried to go to church at all’; I could ’ave said, ‘ Let me fill me 
pew with Smithsis, a-rejoicin’ over them like little chickings, 
though most unlike.’ But do I say so? I do not. Deceive 
is what I never could.” 

** Which the straightness of Riggles is a moral,” said Mrs. 
Riggles. 

‘But would you not wish to take from the Smiths the 
excuse of there being no room for them in the church ?”’ said 
the curate, hopefully. 

_ “Fur be it from me to take the excuse out of a feller- 
creature’s mouth,” said Mr. Riggles, piously. 

“Ah! kind-’eartid as usual,” murmured Mrs. Riggles. 

The curate spent a moment in grasping the new turn to the 
conversation. 

“ But in this case I really think you ought, you know, Mr. 
Riggles,” he said. 

“ Hought!”’ said Mr. Riggles, astonished, as one arrested 
by a new idea. 

“Yes,” said the curate, firmly. ‘You really ought to try 
and rejoice over the Smiths coming to church, and feel glad 
to make the sacrifice that provides them with a seat.” 

“* Rejoice?” repeated Mr. Riggles, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said the curate, encouragingly. 

“ Sacrifice, as it were?” enquired Mr. Riggles. 

“‘ Exactly,” said the curate. 

Mr. Riggles pondered. ‘* As there wasn’t no room for them 
in the inn, why should there be room for the Smithsis? ” he said, 
slowly. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Riggles. ‘‘ Why, indeed ?”’ 

The curate gasped. 


’ 


“Riggles is speakin’ in parables, of course,” added Mrs. 


Riggles. 

‘But there should have been room in the inn,” said the 
curate, desperately endeavouring to collect his confused percep- 
tions. 

‘*Ah! I shouldn’t ’a’ spoke in parables,” said Mr. Riggles, 
kindly, “ not hevery one bein’ able to follow ’em as heasily as I 
do meself. You're quite right, sir. Of course there should 
‘ave been room in the inn. But this ’ere’s a church, you see, 
an’ a different matter.” 

The curate opened his mouth, shut it again, opened it once 
more, and finally relapsed. Mr. and Mrs. Riggles, on either 
side, sat gazing upon him with mild dignity, and the folded hands 
of an injured yet patient righteousness, and waited till he shoul 
recover. 

“There are six seats in your pew,” said the curate, bravely 
recommencing from the very beginning when he had regained a 
temporary mental foothold. ‘‘ You only use two, and there are 
no seats to spare elsewhere. I feel sure the vicar would be glad 
if you could see your way to it, Mr. Riggles.” 


’ 











‘Why doesn’t ’e come an’ say so?” said Mr. Riggles, 
suspiciously. 

‘“* He—er—deputed me, you see,” said the curate, nervously, 
with a vivid recollection of the vicar’s emphatic ‘Can’t ever 
keep my head with them, my dear chap. It’s no use my trying.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggles glanced at each other. 

*“* An’ did ’e say it clear to you?” asked Mr. Riggles, with 
a darkened aspect. 

‘“* He certainly gave me to understand it,” said the curate, 
cautiously, casting forward to see to what new pitfall his words 
might be made to lead him. 

“Of course I’m sure you think so, sir,” said Mr. Riggles, 
his countenance clearing as he gazed upon the curate with 
pitying kindness. ‘But the thing is, would anyone else 
a-’appenin’ to be there ’ave understood the same? I ’ardly 
think so, me knowin’ the vicar and his kind ’eart.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Riggles, strongly; ‘ that’s the thing. 
There bein’ understandin’s an’ understandin’s, an’ not all ‘avin 
clear ’eads alike. Which look at Abr’am.” 

The curate grew pale in his effort not to look at Abraham, 
faltered, and fixed a fascinated eye upon Mrs. Riggles. 

‘« Why Abraham, Mrs. Riggles?” he enquired. 

“Why not ?” said Mrs. Riggles, shortly. 

**Oh! no reason at all,” said the curate, hastily. 

‘‘T should say not,” replied Mrs. Riggles, ‘‘’e bein’ a Bible 
person, an’ put there for the purpose.” 

‘An’ ’ave I set thirty year in the same pew,” said Mr. 
Riggles, again passionately addressing the ceiling, “for to share 
it with seving Smithsis now?” 

‘¢ Well may you harsk it, Riggles,” said Mrs. Riggles, with 
a commiserating groan. 

‘“‘ As is a day labourer, an’ job at that,” said Mr. Riggles. 

‘‘ Without so much as a reg’lar washin’-day,” said Mrs. 


Riggles, in increasing agitation. 
gf ’ § ag 


‘“‘ We ought to try and be charitable,” said the curate, feebly 
sustaining the bitter gaze of the reproachful Riggleses. 

‘We hought indeed,” said Mrs. Riggles; ‘an’ a pity it is as 
some folk can’t be brought to see the same, a-askin’ of 
sacrifices as if they was so many hempties.” 

““What’'ll strangers think,” said Mr. Riggles, gloomily, ‘a 
seein’ of me thus? Take London people now, come down for 
the Sunday. ‘There’s Mr. Riggles of the Post Orfice an’ is 
fam’ly,’ ses they; an’ me with the seving Smithsis as never 
washes.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Riggles flung her apron over her 
head, and emitted a piercing wail. . 

‘‘ What is the matter, Mrs. Riggles?” said the curate, 
paling with apprehension. 

‘There they sets, the three on ‘em, an’ hevervone the 
borned imidge of Riggles,” gasped Mrs. Riggles, her voice rising 
in a shriek from under her apron, ‘‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!” 

‘«‘ What can be the matter, Mr. Riggles?” said the curate, in 
growing alarm; “ Mrs. Riggles, I beg you——” é 

‘Ah, me pore Merier,” said Mr. Riggles, slowly shaking 
his head, and fixing an eye of mournful gloom upon his wife. 

“’Ow can I see ‘em through the seving Smithsis,” 
moaned Mrs. Riggles, ‘‘ Hoo—hoo—hoo!”’ 

“’Ush, ’ush, Merier? said Mr. Riggles, in an encouraging 
tone. 

‘Pray, pray, Mrs. Riggles,” said the curate from his deep 
bewilderment. 

““Two on ’em sandy, an’ the youngest’ horburn,” wailed 
Mrs. Riggles, rocking herself still more passionately to and fro, 
and advancing one tear-drowned, yet observant eye from the 
corner of her apron. em 

“ Ah, it goes to a man’s ’eart to see ’is wife a ’owlin’ like 
that ere,” said Mr, Riggles. 

‘‘ This is dreadful,” said the curate. ‘‘ She sounds delirious, 
Mr. Riggles—-I beg of you—what can be the matter?” 

“‘Sund’y hafter Sund’y,” gasped Mrs. Riggles, “do I see 
’em a-setting there in their bests, as I made meself, an’ a-be’avin 
that well as never was, But now, ‘ow shall I see ’em through the 
seving Smithsis ?” 

‘“Ah,’ me pore Merier,” said Mr. Riggles, bitterly. ‘It'll 
come ’ard on ’er, an’ they in their little gravesis; but there, it 
must be bore patient! It’s the children she sees as used to set 
along of us afore they went to One Above, sir. But all can’t be 
hexpected to understand the feelin’s of a mother's ‘eart. Ush, 
Merier, ’ush, you disturve the gentleman.” oie ss 

“« Say no more, Mr. Riggles,” said the curate, rising in strong 
emotion. ‘Had I known this—far be it from me—never—I 
would not—the vicar—no—the Smiths shall be found other seats ! 
It—I—it—does you credit. Pray, pray Mrs. Riggles——" _ 

In this moment of her success, the sobs of Mrs. Riggles rose 
louder than ever upon the listening air. 
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“1 will go,” said the curate, hurrying to the door. “Mr. 
Riggles, I beg of you to endeavour to comfort your poor wife. 
I owe you many apologies for having thus inadvertently touched 
upon so painful a subject. Mrs. Riggles, I entreat you——” 

The observant eye disappeared completely from view, and 
Mrs. Riggles gave vent to a wail of such suffering virtue as 
echoed in the roof. In the midst of it the door closed—very 
gently, if hastily. 

A little way down the street the curate, hastening along in 
agitation of spirit, met the vicar. 

“* My dear Vicar,” he said, rushing up to him. ‘A most 
touching thing !”’ 

“Where? What?” said the vicar, immediately interested, 
and pushing his spectacles energetically up on his forehead. 

“ The Riggles——,” said the curate. 

““No!” said the vicar. 

‘* Yes,” said the curate. 

“Have they indeed given up their seats?” said the vicar. 
My dear fellow——” 

‘* No, no,” said the curate, excitedly. ‘* How could she see 
them through the seven Smiths?” 

The vicar, in sudden amazement, stared dumbly and with 
apprehension upon the younger man, 
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“ Let us walk together,” said the curate. “I will explain. 
It will move you. It has moved me. Who would have thought 
that a Mrs. Riggles——but let me explain. I ama little confused. 
The interview was perhaps rather bewildering in other respects, 
But a most touching thing.” 


Just about this time Mrs. Riggles, perfectly dry-eyed and 
thoughtful, emerged from her back door. By a curious coinci- 
dence, Mrs. Williams, her next-door neighbour, emerged from 
hers at the same moment. 

The two good ladies looked at each other. ; 

‘‘ An’ what is he like, Mrs. Riggles, me dear?” enquired 
Mrs. Williams, conversationally. 

“A kind-’artid young man, if not over clear-’eaded,” replied 
Mrs. Riggles, ‘an’ well growed.” 

« Ah!” said Mrs. Williams; ‘I like ’em large.” 

‘‘ Hirish,” added Mrs. Riggles, after a moment. 

‘‘T ‘eard as much,” replied Mrs. Williams, returning her 
glance. 

‘«‘ As Hirish as the vicar, bless 'im,” said Mrs. Riggles. 

She picked up a pail, paused, looked thoughtfully at the 
sky, and turned to re-enter the cottage. — 

‘An’ heasy maniged,” she said, with a meditative sigh. 





SCOTTISH VILLAGE 


VERYONE who thinks at all must have now and then 
reflected how modern conditions of life tend to whittle 
away all individuality and impart a monotonous 
sameness to human kind. Our working classes, for 
instance, are in a sense machine made. They are sent 

to schvols that are like factories, put through certain processes 
called passing the standards, and the pedagogue’s ambition is to 
get them all to the 
same dead level. It 
is in no wise to his 
interest to find out 
peculiarities or de- 
velop special talent. 
He counts it success 
to have them all as 
much alike as bricks 
turned out of a kiln 
or screw nails from 
a factory. » After 
leaving school the 
tendency of modern 
conditions is to 
crucify individu- 
ality. Go to the boot 
factories of North- 
ampton, and it will 
be seen how to each 
individual one tiny 
monotonous task is 
set. For a lifetime 
one is condemned 
to make uppers—- 
probably only a part 
of the uppers—and 
from year’s end to 
year’s end not a 
scrap of variety is 
admitted to his task. 
He minds his little 
machine, till he is 
only a machine him- 
self. Soit is, more 
or less, in all the 
great factories. The 
man’s (and the 
woman’s) work is 
specialised. Nor 
does he know any- 
thing of the joy of 
making a_ good 
article; he is only 
employed to pro- 
duce a small morsel 
of it by machinery, 
material and every- 
thing being pre- 
pared for him, so 
that not the slightest 
opportunity is 
afforded him of 7. Kent. 
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exercising his judgment. The nearer he is to being a machine the 
nearer to perfection is he as a workman. If you follow him to his 
own home you will find the same drear monotony. He inhabits one 
of a long street of houses built according to the Building Bye- 
laws’ ideal, all exactly the same rent, the same size, the same 
pattern. Those hosts of working men that are seen coming home 
from work have the same gardens and grow the same vegetables, 
go to the same 
public-houses, and 
drink four ale of the 
same quality; they 
go to bed and rise 
as if moved by the 
same clockwork, 
swear the same 
stupid oaths, eat 
the same frozen 
mutton, share the 
same Bank Holiday 
pleasures, and, in 
fact, have ceased to 
be men, and are 
mere items—bricks 
in the social struc- 
ture. Consider, too, 
how similar are the 
occupations of those 
slightly above them 
in the social scale. 
The great regiment 
of clerks, for in- 
stance, have tasks 
as monotonous, 
though a little more 
intellectual, and, go 
where you like, it 
will be found that 
modern conditions 
tend to make one 
man exactly the 
duplicate of his 
neighbours. 

There may be 
those who can look 
on all this and say 
it is well, but for 
my part I think it 
refreshing to wander 
in remote country’ 
districts where 
people have had 
room to grow and 
develop their pecu- 
liarities. Most of 
my readers will pro- 
bably go so far at 

- any rate as to agree 
that it is refreshing 
to encounter such 
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examples as are 
here photo- 
graphed. The 
first to be shown 
is certainly a 
contrast to the 
quiet, clean- 
shaved town 
artisan. He 
comes from 
the distant 
Orcades, and is 
obviously _de- 
scended from 
the ancient 
kings of the sea 
who dwelt here 
of old. . It- 1s 
generally as- 
serted that the 
typical Orca- 


a tall man, but 
somewhat _in- 
clined to be 
short and squat, 
and_ that his 
musclesaresoft, 
from his being 
addicted to a 
diet of  slops 
and fish. There 
may be some 
little grain of 
truth in this, 
since the low 
wind-swept 
islands with 
their black 
heathy hills 
7. Kent. WANDERING WILIIE. ©opyright and small pro- 
portion of fertile 
land are ill-adapted to fattening beeves, and all about them tosses 
and tumbles a wild sea, whence it seems natural for them to draw 
their livelihood. 

But the smith ‘a mighty man is he,” who gives the 
lie to such assertions. In his strong uncouth face lives the 
energy of his calling and his ancestors. His work differsas much 
as his appearance from that of the town artisan. ,One has but to 
glance at him to recall the picture of the village smithy, the 
bellows blowing the fire into a white heat, the smith taking out 
a glowing bar of iron, the ringing blows and flying sparks as he 
and his assistant ply the big ca’ hammers on the stithy or anvil. 
Yet, except in these remote parts, his occupation is going. It 
requires a town mechanic to deal with the intricate machinery 
of modern agriculture, the self-binders and steam-thrashers, 
the steam-ploughs and chaff-cutters. The only monopoly left 
him is that of shoeing horses. 

_. Near him, by way of contrast, I have placed the picture of 
a gaberlunzie man in his duds and dinted hat, big ill-fitting 
boots, begged in charity, and trousers as skort as those 
occasionally seen on an overgrown schoolboy. What a kind, 
weak, whimsical, Bohemian face! A daftie, you may be sure, 
but one not unwel- 
come in the village 
street, where he is at 
once the butt and 
the favourite of 
children. Of many 
things that weigh 
down us other poor 
mortals he has got 
rid, Atva cura for him 
scarcely exists. You, 
my friend and reader, 
would be over- 
whelmed with anxiety 
if by chance_ bereft 
of the means. of 
obtaining the 
clothes you wear, 
the food to which 
you are accustomed, 
but he, never hav- 
ing known your 
wants, is exempt 
from your terrors 
also. To beg a 
cast -off coat is to 
him a kind of 
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pleasure, for, look you, he is not in the slightest degree troubled 
with that bugbear dignity. Nor is he superstitious about truth, 
and when he tells the most affecting tale, the only thing that you 
can be sure of is that it is false. Truly the words vice and 
virtue, that make other lives so difficult to steer by, do not for 
him exist, any more than they do for a pilfering sparrow. He 
carries no moral baggage about with him whatever, and has long 
done with the bondage of respectability. Probably enough he may 
at the end ‘die a cadger powny’s death at some dyke back,’’ but 
as he is one who looks neither before nor after, the prospect does 
not in the slightest degree affect him. As a matter of fact, 
though the late Mr. Pater would have been shocked: at such an 
application of his favourite doctrine, he has solved one great 
difficulty, and lives neither in the past with its memories, nor in 
the future with its hopes, but in “the mystic Now.” , So the 
depth of philosophy is found after all in the half-witted gomeril ! 
On this page 
we also give the 
picture of a 
gipsy woman, 
who hails from 
the Scottish 
Border. Not 
pure Romany, 
by any means, 
but most likely 
hailing from 
Kirk Yetholm, 
where she fol- 
lowed the avo- 
cation of mug- 
ger. In that 
country-side 
gipsy and mug- 
ger are inter- 
changeable 
terms as far as 
common speech 
goes. Twenty 
or thirty years 
ago, when in 
the pride of life 
she might have 
been seen tra- 
versing the 
Border villages, 
she sat on ‘* the 
limmer” of a 
gipsy cart, puf- 
fing at her pipe, 
and smacking a 
pony all skin 
and bone. 
There were 
earthen ware 
dishes in the 
cart, and.‘ a 
squirming litter 7. Kent, 
of unwashed 
ruddy children, all taught to beg and steal ; tied to the axle was 
a half-bred greyhound, and lolling about somewhere a long- 
limbed, lazy, muscular oaf of a man. When the creak of that 
cart was heard the village goodwife hastily snatched up her 
clothes out drying on 
the hedge and kept a 
sharp look-out on her 
chickens, the game- 
keeper jumped like 
a soldier who hears 
of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, and_ the 
farmer’ had _ his 
turkeys driven in. 
But the woman, with 
much appearance of 
innocence, - stopped 
the cart at a green 
spot, took a basket 
with a_ few jugs, 
plates, and basins, 
and went cadging 
round in search of 
customers, posing to 
the gossips as-a 
patient, virtuous, 
much-enduring wife. 
Many a dark bruise 
and unhealed wound 
she could show to 
prove it, for twice or 
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thrice a week when they both got drunk she was made to feel 
the weight of a connubial cudgel. Now, weary and lame, but 
more cunning-looking than ever, she limps about with a stick, or 
sits among the flowers smoking, and thinks of those happy days 
when her husband made her work all day and soundly thrashed 
her at night. Life to her was only a variant of that disclosed in 
** Preciosa "’"—‘* Mother, mother, what does marriage mean?” 
‘‘ It means to spin, to bear childreu, and to weep, my daughter.” 

And now let a still more uncanny figure enter on the scene, 
in the shape of a village spaewife or fortune-teller, such a one as 
Shakespeare might have had in his mind when he made her tell 
the tale, ‘* A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap.” It would be 
easy to find a town contrast. Not long ago 1 was taken to see 
a West End palmist. The time has gone when the future holds 
romance for me, but it was interesting to mark the sort of sibyl 
who gives forth her oracles in modern Babylon. She was under 
thirty, elegantly dressed, svelt,> delicately perfumed, alluring 
with the voice of a great lady. Would that I could set her 
portrait side by side with that of the poor spaewife of the 
Orkneys. You would not call the latter exceedingly lovely or 
attractive, and yet she exercises a certain power and terror over 
her neighbours, for the islanders are still very superstitious. 
Not only do they live remote from the unbelieving towns, but 
they have come of a race that ‘‘ goeth down to the sea in ships,” 
and nearly all sailors and fishermen are superstitious. The 
wisest of them are those who, have learned to read Nature, 
and by almost imperceptible signs and omens can foretell 
how her moods wiil vary, knowledge that soon assumes the 
supernatural to less observant neighbours. And so witchcraft 
is still so devoutly believed in, that love-lorn maidens come to 
ask the spaewife what shall betide them in the future, while 
evil happenings are freely attributed to her by others ; and it was 
such women as this is who, within memory of those still living, 
were ducked in ponds to test their supernatural power. But in 
this poor spaewife’s life there is no luxury such as the town 
palmist enjoys. See her in her working dress, with the creel 
and bait-can on her shoulders, and she bears more resemb ance 
to some ill-used beast of burden than to a human being. 

For the close of the series I have reserved the most 
attractive o! the pictures. Take, first, that of the Orcadian fisher- 
man, as sturdy and manly a type as you shall find in the British 
Islands. That resolute face of his carries on it the writing of 
many a stern struggle with wind and wave and oar when battling 
with the sea for the livelihood he draws from it. ‘It’s no fish ye’re 
buying—it’s men’s lives,’’ quoth Maggie Mucklebackit, in ‘‘ The 
Antiquary.’’ And hereis a man who carries with him evidence 
of many a fight for life on the great deep. We can scarcely 
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look on him without feeling indignant that his calling should be 
endangered. For ages Orkney has been a nursery ground of 
British seamen, the sons of the line fishermen taking to that 
occupation as naturally asa fish takes to the water, but by allowing 
steam trawlers to play havoc with the spawning-beds and utterly 
ruin the food supply, we are virtually forbidding such men as 
the one portrayed from following their most useful and healthy 
business. I add to it the picture of another fisherman, also a 
fine typical example of his kind, from the coast of Berwickshire. 
Given another dress and you might fancy him one of those 
abstract philosophers who may be seen at work in an Indian 
village. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Goon CARNATIONS. 

CORRESPONDENT recently sent a note on pink Carnations, 
and another reader supplements it with remarks about varieties 
of other shades, and two pink ones omitted in the former 
list. ‘*The note about pink Carnations was very interesting, 
but I think the following deserve notice. Celia is a variety 
not as well known as it deserves to be. It is of vigorous 

growth, resembling in this respect the old crimson Clove, and the large, 
sweet-scented, bright pink flowers are produced in abundance on long stout 
stems; a good-sized bed of this variety looks charming. Raby Castle is 
another trustworthy variety of dwarf habit of growth, the salmony pink 
prettily-fringed flowers being, freely produced till late in autumn. Of scarlet 
varieties, Belladonna anil Mrs. Macrae —the latter an improvement on Hayes’ 
Scarlet—are among the most useful, and should be in every collection. Yellow 
border varieties are best represented by Corunna and Miss Audrey Campbell. 
The latter fl-wers almost continuously, and if lifted and potted early in autumn 
will flower all winter. The new variety, Major Harbord, will no doubt prove 
a great acquisition. Of nankeen or buff coloured varieties Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole and the Hunter are probably the best ; both require careful culture, but 
this they well repay. Much of the mortality. among Carnations is due to the 
use of fresh animal manure. Fresh loamy soil, leaf-mould, roadside parings: 
chopped fine, and wood ashes or burnt garden refuse are the best ingredients. 
A change of stock occasionally is advisable.” 


YELLOW-FLOWERED PANSIES, 

Of recerit years many beautiful Pansies with yellow flowers have been raised. 
They are.not merely welcome for their varied colouring, but also for a free and 
compact habit of growth. The uses of the Pansy aré many. We delight in 
beds of nothing else, brave masses of white, of yellow, of purple, of blue, and 
of many other shades, and when associated with Tea Roses they are even more 
beautiful, while from quite the early summer until the frosts the plants are in 
bloom. Mr. D. -B. Crane, the well-known raiser and grower of Pansies, sends 
the following interesting note on the yellow varieties, and we hope he will 
also contribute similar notes about varieties in other colours: ‘The tufted 
Pansies have :areiy been finer in Sep'ember than they are at the present time. 
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Not only have the plants flowered profusely, but they have developed blossoms 
of splendid size and colour.. The refined beauty of the rayless kinds has been 
especially noticeable, the yellow varieties standing out distinct from all others. 
Never, since the introduction of the well-known Pansy, A. J. Rowberry, have 
there been so many good yellow sorts obtainable, and the newer varieties embrace 
many different shades. A. J. Rowberry is a very deep rich yellow rayless 
flower, but its habit falls short of what is now required. Dr. Stuart’s Pensée 
dor is one of the best of recent introductions, the colour hein: orange-yellow, 
with medium-sized blossoms of good substance and exce'lent habit of growth. 
Mr. William Syvdenham’s Nellie Riding is another excellent yellow self, the 
colour being very rich. In the early season, as well as quite late in the year, 
the flowers are slightly rayed, but in the interval they are quite rayless. The 
habit of growth is excellent for bed ling, and it is als» very free flowering.’ 
Sunshine is another superb varie'y, developing large handsome flowers of good 
substance, and almost circular shape. This is a bright yellow, deepening in 
colour on the lower petal. The habit is not so dwarf as some, yet it is not 
ungainly. A variety destined to become popular for bedding is Mrs, E. A. Coe ; 
its habit is dwarf and compact. It flowers profusely and is bright yellow.” 
TurEE AUTUMN-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Aralia spinssa.-—-Among autumn-flowering shrubs nothing is more con- 
spicuous than this Aralia. It is a native of the Eastern United States, and forms 
either an upright bush of tree-like habit, with a stout stem 6ft. or 8ft. high and 
a head of several branches, or a inass of thick stems each terminated with one or 


more heads of leaves and flowers. It is worth growing for its foliage alone, the | 


leaves being large and handsome. They are bipinnate, and average from 2ft. to 
3ft. in leng h by 14ft. to 2}ft. in width. 
The flower heads are produced during 
August and September, and are in the 
form of large uprizht panicles, the 
branches often being 1/t. to i$ft. in 
length, while the whole inflorescence 
often exceels 2ft. in diameter. The 
individual flowers are small, and, like 
the stalks, are cream coloured. The 
flowers are followed in warm seasons 
hy large quantities of black fruit. 
The thick, horny spines which cover 
the stems are characteristic. Planted 
to form a large group in a conspicxous 
position, or a3 dot plants in a shrub- 
bery, it is excellent, the heads of 
large elegant leaves and immense 
inflorescences of light-coloured flowers 
being most effective. Planted in light 
loamy soil it grows quickly and gives 
little trouble, and will continue to grow 
and flower well for a number of years. 
When a plant shows signs of decay it 
should be cut hard back, or removed in 
lavour of a young one. The popular 
name sometimes applied to this plant is 
Ifercules’ Club. 

Lespedeza Stebsidi.—-Given a fine 
September this Lespedeza furnishes one 
of the brightest of our hardy shrubs 
in bloom. Perhaps, however, it is 
more correctly descril2d as a sub-shrub, 
for the young shoots are only of annual 
duration, and die back to the woody 
root stock every autumn. In vigorous 
examples they reach a height of 6ft. 
or 7{t., and are rather thinly clothed, 
especially towards the base, with 
trifoliate leaves, and terminated by 
crowded racemes of rosy purple flowers. 
These slender wand-like shoots are very 
graceful, especially if the weather is fine, 
for continuous wet causes them to 
become so pendulous as to form a dense 
mass. Though the above is now generally 
reco:nised as the correct name, the 
plant in question is far more frequently 
known as Desmodium penduliflorum. 
There has been much confusion about its 
nomenclature for some time. As far 
as we can make out a good deal of 
the confusion has arisen from the 
Botanical Magazine using the name of 
Lespedeza bicolor for the plant in 
question. The true L. bicolor js 
decidedly less beautiful than L. Sieboldi. js ; 
It is readily distinguished from it by its T. Kent. 
attaining only a height of about 4ft., by 
its larger and rounder leaflets, less showy 
flowers, and by the fact that they are at their Lest two or three weeks earlier than 
those of L. Siel oldi. 

Ligustrum lucidum. —The flowers of this Privet when summer is waning 
are of some interest, while throughout the year it is a handsome evergreen, 
worthy of more attention than it usually receives. The leaves on vigorous 
specimens are 6in. long and of a deep shining green, while the flowers, which 
are borne in pyramidal-shaped panicles, are, as in all the other members of the 
family, white, and powerfully scented, though not qute to the same extent as 
some of them. It is often. confounded with Ligustrum japonicum, which, 
though similar, is of a dwarfer and more bushy habit. ~Lizgustrum lucidum is 
a native of China, and according to Loudon was introduced into this country as 
long ago as 1794. 


4 fe 


THREE Goop LATE APPLEs. 

Claygate Pearma.n is an excellent late dessert variety. Few late Apptes 
retain their flavour as long as this, Although less showy than others, it is one 
of the best in quality, and closely resembles Ribston Pippin in quality, Ona 
light gravelly soil this Apple does not crop so freely as in a more holding one, 
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but where it does well it is very valuable. It should not be pruned too hard, as 
the growths are not robust. Another good late Apple is 

Golden Knob.—This is not much known, but is certainly worth attention. 
It is a small, very russetty fruit, but quite large enough for dessert. It has an 
orange tinge on the exposed portion, the flesh being yellow with a greenish 
colour, and of a pleasant brisk taste and juicy. It is well worth planting for 
spring supplies, on account of its good cropping and long-keeping properties. 
The tree is a strong bearer and does well as a standard in the western portion 
of the kingdom. 


Allen’s Everlasting is also an excellent dessert Apple, and from March to 
May has few equals. The trees crop well as standards. 


WE should welcome any specially good pho'ographs of Roses, either 
growing or as cut flowers. If in water, they should be in plain glasses, or vases 
without patterns, and on plain backgrounds. If in the garden, they should 
preferably be without figures or accessories, such as the ironmonger’s stock 
garden seats, bicycles, or family pets. They should be silver prints, glazed, and 
not less than half-plate size. 


¢ Y Y 

“ SYNDICATE SHOOTS.” 
HAT shall we have to pay for shootings in days 

to come?” The question is now asked almost 

daily, and with good reason. Grouse shooters 
who ten years ago used to 
rent a moor for a_ thousand 
or fifteen hundred guineas are 
beginning to ‘stretch their 
necks,” as some Americans 
would say, at the thought of the 
rents that are likely to be asked 
a few seasons hence. 

For within the last seven 
years or so the rents of grouse 
moors, as well as of partridge 
and pheasant shootings, have 
increased by leaps and bounds; 
while even “rough shooting” 
is at least twice as valuable 
to-day as it was eight or ten 
years ago, especially ‘rough 
shooting ’’ near London. 

All this is, of course, due 
chiefly to the fact that a 
fondness for game shooting of 
some sort or another is at present 
spreading very rapidly amongst 
a class of men who in the early 
nineties would have laughed 
aloud had anybody asked them 
if they shot. 

As a_ natural result the 
‘‘syndicate shoot” has for 
several years -been coming 
steadily into vogue, and so far 
as one can judge, before many 
years have elapsed it will to 
all intents and purposes have 
superseded what may be called 
for sake of distinction the 
‘private shoot.” It may be 
urged that there is no reason why 
the syndicate shoot should not 
prove as great a success as the 
private shoot—and yet there 
is areason. The reason is that 
very few men indeed, least of 
all shooting men who are 
strangers to one another, seem 
able to “ pull together” for any 
length of time when brought into 
frequent contact. But for this 
unfortunate lack of harmony the 
members of a_ well-organised 
shooting syndicate ought under 
ordinary conditions to be able to 
obtain a vast amount of first-class sport in return for very 
moderate pecuniary outlay. Neither you nor I can secure a 
very good shooting for £200 a year, for instance; yet if five of 
us agree to invest £200 apiece in a shooting that lets for £1,000 
a year, .we certainly ought to be able to enioy ourseives— 
provided we do not ail set to work to quarrel. The probability 
is, however, that we shall quarrel unless we happen already to 
know one another fairly intimately. And that is precisely where 
the majority of men anxious to join or form a syndicate shoot 
make a mistake, for as often as not they gaily agree to pay their 
share of the expenses before they have even set eyes on the 
guns they will afterwards be compelled to associate with if they 
like them or if they do not. 

_ Never shall | forget a shoot, run on the syndicate plan, to 
which | was invited only last season. My host, one of the best 
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all-round sportsmen who ever drew trigger, met me at the little 
wayside railway station. “I have never met any of these men 
before,” he said, half apologetically, alluding to the three other 
members of the syndicate, “‘ but I believe they are all right.” 
Unfortunately they were not ‘all right.” One of them proved to 
be about the hardest drinker and most foul-tongued ruffian I 
have ever run across in my life—and I have travelled all over the 
world—the second was an inoffensive but abjectly meek little 
parson, who had “ taken up shooting by the doctor’s orders,” as 
he himself put it; while the third member of this ill-assorted 
quartette was a young stockbroker, “got up to kill” in every 
sense except the right one. His immaculate appearance haunts 
me still, and half-a-dozen pellets from his choke-bore—a full- 
choke, mind you, and that for covert shooting early in the season 
—still serve to warn me whenever the atmosphere is growing 


AM Os) 1.4. 


HE following is really nothing more 
nor less than a sermon on the text 
which tells us that evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. For 
Jocelyn, the heroine, that is to say, at 

the same time the villain (the véles often are 
interchangeable) of the piece, was as mild- 
mannered and well-behaved a fox-terrier as evet 
nobbled a rat in a drain-pipe before evil com- 
munication corrupted her. She would take a 
glance over the boundary railing, but the fact 
that there was a railing, indicating that to pass 
it were a trespass, was enough for her, that is 
to say, in the days before her lapse from virtue. 
Afterwards she was a very different dog, who 
would pursue vice, and rabbits, through a 
quickset hedge, or even a barbed wire entangle- 
ment; but we must describe the process of 
her fall in more orderly fashion, such as shall 
make for canine edification. 

It all began with her first introduction to 
Laura. Who it was that was responsible for her 
introduction to that ill companion, and all the 
painful consequences that ensued, I am not able, 
nor perhaps would it be desirable, to say. Per- 
haps the unfortunate introduction was made in innocence, without 
any evil intent, but the consequences were none the less grave 
on that account. The two canine ladies were neighbours, and 
after that first introduction we would often see Laura AND 
JoceLyn setting out together, Laura always taking the lead, 
with that air of conscious guilt, and that stealthy way of going, 
that characterises the canine Hooligan, and Jocelyn following, 
now and again sitting down and looking round, as if listening to 
the voice of conscience and struggling to obey the dictates of virtue 
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damp. But I was not his only victim that day. The charge 
which hit me also peppered the choleric individual with the 
ripe tongue, causing him to emit a cascade of vocables so exceed- 
ingly pungent that our poor little parson very nearly said something 
himself. 

By lunchtime two beaters had claimed compensation 
of the same ill-starred individual, and my host’s dear old 
retriever had been sent to his long home. ‘True, this may have 
been an extreme example of an ill-assorted shooting syndicate. 
Judging by what many of my friends tell me, however, I am 
inclined to think it was not. The inference would seem to 
be, therefore, that only men already very friendly should 
ever attempt to embark upon what have now come to be 
commonly known as “ syndicate shoots,” presumably for want 
of a better name. Basi Tozer. 





LAURA. 


implanted by a long course of saintly life, but then always 
yielding, rising up again off her haunches and trotting on, in 
Laura’s wake, her accomplice in evil. At length, arrived at the 
scene of their poaching villainies, Laura would be seen first 
and most keenly SNIFFING THE HEDGERows for the rabbit lying 
out on top, Jocelyn, as the less daring and assuming villain, 
humbly nosing out the lower places of the hedgerow. At first 
it always was Laura that came to fetch Jocelyn. It would be 
interesting to know the persuasions by which she prevailed over 
the virtue of her companion, the enchanting colours, and 
perhaps still more enchanting smells, in which she painted the 
unlicensed joys of pursuing the rabbits, with yelps of ecstatic 
delight, down all the woodland ways where they had no business 
at all to be. One misses a great deal by one’s imperfect know- 
ledge of the canine language. ‘This recital of temptation not 
sufficiently withstood would be less painful if it could be said 
with truth that rabbits were the only quarry in these expeditions 
of the erring canine friends. Unhappily, it was not enough for 
them that they must pursue the rabbit; they must also attack 
the young pheasants before they had time to find the shelter of 
the parental coop. They showed, in fact, an utter disregard for 
all the game laws and all seasons. They were poachers without 
mercy or mitigation. They had not even the poor excuse of 
poverty. : 

After a time Jocelyn, not content with following in the wake 
of Laura and her suggestions of evil, must needs go forth by 
herself, on her own initiative, on expeditions entirely of her own 
seeking. And on these occasions of her solitary poaching she 
rarely failed to bring back some young pheasant or rabbit as an 
evidence of her prowess, and at the same time a satisfaction for 
her appetite. This was an aggravation of her fault. It was 
not as if she was one of those poor dogs, real canine Hooligans, ° 
who are at a loss to know where to turn for a dinner. No such 
apology could be made for her. Yet still she had a habit, as if 
by way of passing a criticism on the excellent dinner of ‘ pet- 
dog biscuit” that was offered her at home, of bringing back the 
pheasant or the young rabbit, even if she could not eat it, and 
hiding it in places least in the world appropriate for a larder. 
Thus, as ill-fortune would have it, she selected the best sofa 
in the drawing-room as the only right and proper recep- 
tacle for a juvenile and much-chawed pheasant on the day 
that the squire of the parish, to whom the rabbits and the 
pheasants belonged, happened to be dining with us. When the 
gentlemen joined the ladies after dinner the squire seated himself 
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on this sofa, and his  sportsmanlike nose 
detecting something of a gamey flavour in 
his immediate vicinity, he began nosing about, 
with the result that he was led unerringly to 
the sofa cushion, beneath which, on raising it 
up, he discovered the derelict corpse of the 
young pheasant (his own young pheasant) in a 
state of semi-mastication. The discovery pro- 
duced what police reports call a “sensation in 
court.” The sensation produced on the ladies 
was disgust, the sensation of the squire was 
wrath, and the sensation on Jocelyn was, as I 
have every reason to suppose by the sounds 
she uttered, poignant physical pain induced by 
a good cutting whip, with the corpus delicti, or 
whatever the lawyers call it, lying very obvious 
before her eyes, so that she should know what 
particular crime the punishment was meant to 
fit. The punishment cured Jocelyn of one 
thing, and that was the habit of choosing the 
sofa cushion as her larder; but it did not cure 
her at all of an appetite for young pheasants 
or for hunting. She only bestowed them else- 
where. Incidentally, an effect of the discovery 
was that our relations became a little strained 
with the squire, which was entirely his own 
fault, for he had plenty more pheasants, as 
indeed Jocelyn proved to us from time to time, 
by those that she brought home. 


It was not long before Jocelyn learned to acquire all the 
art of the professional poacher. You will recognise the distinc- 


tion very quickly after you have ob- 
served and compared the methods of 
the two—of the dog who is just led 
astray, and goes out hunting for the 
mere fun of the thing, as a passing 
diversion of the moment, and the dog 
who makes a regular business of it. 
Their ways are as different as possible. 
The dog who goes a-poaching for mere 
diversion’s sake dashes full tilt into the 
bushes after every ‘rabbit or other 
agreeable quarry that it sees; but the 
dog that is a poacher to its trade, 
as our poor Jocelyn became, goes 
stealthily, Agag-like, STALKING, cau- 
tiously approaching until it is within 
reach for a spring. Then there is very 
little pursuit ever done. There is the 
spring, and, as a rule, that lands the 
dog right on the pheasant or the rabbit 
as it sits; but if the spring misses, the 
dog does not often take the trouble to 
follow up the quarry as it makes off. 
Experience has taught it that there is 
not much use in this, and that the 
pursuit only alarms other sitting things 
that might otherwise be caught by 
a quick pounce. Nor is there any 
yelping or giving of tongue, for this 
also, as the professional poacher 
knows, only gives a useless alarm. 
This silent hunting, again, distin- 


guishes the professional canine hunter from the amateur, 
who whoops like a schoolboy, out of sheer lightness of heart. 
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STARTING LIKE A GUILTY THING. 


at the fun of it all. There is no lightness of heart about a 
professional poacher or about a guilty thing like Jocelyn. It isa 


sheer matter of business done in much 
gravity. 

It is singular that when first Laura 
led Jocelyn astray, the two used to go 
out together, and, hunting in amateurish 
style, make all the welkin ring and all 
the squire’s keepers curse with their 
yelping joy as they pursued the game. 
Now they know better, and it is 
Jocelyn, I believe, that taught Laura 
the maxim that silence is golden—so 
hard for ladies to learn. Corruptio 
optimt pessima, and Jocelyn—the best, 
cleverest, and once most virtuous of 
dogs—has become the worst and the 
most vicious, because still the cleverest, 
of villains. All the intellect that once 
made her conspicuous in the paths of 
virtue now is expended in the service 
of vice. It is a fearful warning. 

The dog knows it all; she is con- 
scious of her sin. It is not to be 
thought that her evil courses make her 
happy; far from it. Sometimes she 
will come in, as I say, with the actual 
evidence of her guilt—the poached 
iniquity in her mouth. Sometimes the 
evidence against her is merely circum- 
stantial—as absence from home, in- 
ability to prove an alibi from the squire’s 
coverts, and a body stained with the red 
earth that forms the walls of all the 


rabbit-holes in the country. Sometimes she will return stainless 
and apparently innocent, as far as the outward dog is concerned, 


but with an expression of conscious guilt— 
with the brand of Cain on her brow—that marks 
her among her fellows as a conscience-stricken 
dog. This is a story that should be translated 
into every canine language in the world. It is 
so full of edification and incitement to canine 
virtue. The aspect of Jocelyn isan object-lesson. 
Should she happen suddenly on a harmless 
necessary cow, we see her instantly STARTING 
Lixe a Guitty lHInG. One’s heart bleeds for 
her; and to think that only a few short months 
ago, before her introduction to the worthless 
Laura, she was a’ well-behaved, virtuous dog. 
Laura herself seéms to be conscious of what 
she has done. She has almost discontinued her 
visits. Jocelyn, 1 believe, has gone just a little 
too far for her. SHer own idea of hunting is 
to pursue it ag an amusement merely; but 
Jocelyn has disGovered “depths of depravity 
that Laura never dreamt of. Yet Laura cannot 
hold herself guiltless; and I sometimes think 
that she must reflect with profound sadness 
on the iniquities of her friend, for which she 
is very largely, if not wholly, responsible. 
Horace HuTcHINsoN, 
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HE splendid house of the Earl of Harewood, standing 

in an elevated situation in the romantic valley of the 

Wharfe, has but one rival of its classic kind in 
Yorkshire, that county so well stored with the man- 

sions of the great. That rival is Castle Howard; but 

there shall be no attempt to appraise their various merits here. 
The aspect of Harewood is architecturally very imposing, and 
beautiful alike in situation and surroundings, but, like Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, Kedleston, and many other great houses, it is not 
to be judged by ordinary domestic standards. It was built 
in the eighteenth century, and was considerably altered in the 
middle of the nineteenth ; but there had been an older house on 
the spot, around which many interests had centred. There had, 
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in fact, been two great dwelling-places here, one being Harewood 
Castle, of which the grey ruin stands on high ground within 
Harewood Park, commanding a fine view of the valley, with 
Rumbald’s Moor above Ilkley in the background. It was the 
ancient seat of the Lisles, but was considerably altered and 
brought to completion by Sir William de Aldburgh, who 
married the heiress of that family. The plan of the stronghold 
was quadrangular, with angle towers, the great hall being on 
the west side and the entrance on the east. The portcullis 
room and a groove for the portcullis itself are still traceable in 
the entrance tower, and the chapel has some very interesting 
features. The fortress was dismantled probably during the 
Civil War, and now the ivy-clad remains are very: picturesque, 
making the neighbourhood the 
haunt of artists. 

Harewood House more 
directly represents a mansion 
known as Gawthorpe Hall, 
which stood by the side of the 
lake some 200yds. south of the 
present mansion. Here lived 
the great Yorkshire house of 
Gascoigne, and here was born 
the famous Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench who, in_ the 
reign of Henry IV., committed 
Prince Hal to prison. Although 

a there is reason to know that 
meant eS Henry V. did not exercise that 
- generosity which Shakespeare 
attributes to him, the picture 
of it will live in literature : 


** You did commit me; 
For which, I do commit into your hand 
The unstain’d sword that you have 
used to bear ; 
With this remembrance—that you use 
the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial 

Spirit 
As you have done ’gainst me.” 

After the Gascoignes came 
the Wentworths, and the great 
Lord Strafford occasionally 
made this his home in early 
life, delighting much, as may 
be seen by his letters, in the 
beauty and seclusion of the 
place, and he was in the neigh- 
bourhood in 1639, when war 
with the Scots had broken out. 
He wrote to Sir Harry Vane 
in April of that year that all 
was quiet there, but he hoped 
if the Scottish moved ‘to give 
them such a heat in their 
cloaths as they never had since 
their coming forth of Scotland.” 
The forces at his disposal 
were inadequate, and the work 
not easy, “but,” he said, ‘‘ the 
best of it is, the brawn of a 
lark is better than the carcase 
of a kite, and the virtue of one 
loyal subject more than of a 
thousand traitors.” Later on 
Gawthorpe Hall was bought 
by the notorious Sir John 
Cutler, who is so_ bitterly 
“COUNTRY LiFe." Satirised for his rapacity and 
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meanness by Pope in the 
‘Moral Essays.” 

The magnificent seat of 
the Earl of Harewood was 
built on the adjacent site by 
the first nobleman who bore 
the title, Henry Lascelles, who 
laid the foundation-stone in the 
year 1759. The designs were 
by Adam and Carr of York, 
and the mansion is an excellent 
illustration of the work of Carr, 
who built so many of the im- 
portant classic mansions of 
Yorkshire. As will be seen 
from our pictures, the character 
of the place is derived from a 
free adaptation of the Corinthian 
style applied to domestic pur- 
poses. 

Fergusson says of it that 
it is one of those houses which 
are so thoroughly English and 
aristocratic that ‘‘one is in- 
clined to overlook their defects 
of style in consequence of their 
respectability and the associa- 
tions they call up.” The ex- 
tensive gardens and grounds 
were laid out by “Capability” = Copyrent 
Brown, but they have since 
been altered and enlarged, and no longer bear the exclusive 
mark of his style. Many alterations were carried out by 
Sir Charles Barry. The great double terrace was formed 
in 1843, and is a very splendid feature of the place, and we do 
not know where better classic terracing can be found than is 
depicted in our illustrations. The whole of the architectural 
and sculptured features in the garden are, indeed, very striking 
and remarkably good in their details. There is a magnificent 
view from this terrace over the valley and the park, the whole 
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scene being extremely pleasing and rich in wood and water. 
The principal garden was designed by Nesfield, and is one 
of the finest examples of his work. There is formality 
in the terraced’ arrangement, but very great variety, and 
during the summer-time the quaintly-designed flower-beds are 
filled with a bright array of plants in bloom. Several fine 
examples of deciduous magnolias flourish under the shelter of 
the terrace walls. The plan of this principal garden is seen 
very well in our illustration of the great terrace and the park. 
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The grass slopes below the terrace are a pleasing feature, and 
evidently the slope of the hill has given many advantages to the 
garden designer. 

The park comprises several thousands of acres, and is 
splendidly wooded and varied in character. The lake stretches 
away from the western side of the mansion, being there bordered by 
beech woods and fringed by flowering cherries, and it neighbours 
the kitchen gardens and glass houses, and runs by the mansion, 
where it broadens out. There is a delightful walk of about a 
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STAIRWAY. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
mile and a-half from the house to the kitchen gardens, which 
are delightfully arranged with borders of old-fashioned flowers 
fringing the pathways and relieving the monotony of the parts 
planted with fruit trees and vegetables. Crown Imperials, 
arabises, fritillaries, lupines, double rockets, and polyanthuses 
are a few of the many charming flowers employed. 

In other parts of the grounds great masses of rhododendrons 
furnish a beautiful underwood, the woodland itself consisting of 
beech, silver birch, oak, the flowering cherry, false acacia and 
Jarches and _ various other 
conifers. The flower garden 
and pleasure grounds occupy 
together over 150 acres. In 
the lake are masses of white 
and yellow water-lilies, while 
along the banks are planted 
many moisture-loving plants, 
such as reeds, giant spirzas, 
flag irises, myosotis, etc. 

Then, as befits so great 
a place, there is, in one of the 
vineries, the finest example in 
the United Kingdom of that 
most delicious of white grapes, 
the Muscat of Alexandria. 
This vine, according to the 
tablet in the vinery, was 
planted in 1783, and the house 
that contains it enlarged in 
1839. Notwithstanding its 
great age, it is still a vigorous 


of fruit. 

Harewood is one of those 
places which appeal to us 
chiefly by their magnificence. 
Both in the house and its 
surroundings we find all those 
features which we _ associate 
with the great classic seats of 
the land. From the windows 
fine views are commanded of 
Wharfedale and of Otley 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Chevin, from the highest 


bearer and produces good crops . 
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point of which there is a sur- 
prising prospect, including 
York Minster at a distance of 
thirty miles, while to the south 
the smoke .of Leeds and the 
manufacturing district clouds 
the sky, and away to the 
north and north-east a vast 
extent of beautiful country lies 
mapped out below the spec- 
tator, with the Wharfe wind- 
ing through the broad green 
dale. Much of this scenery 
may be seen from the windows 
and terrace of Harewood 
House. The interior of the 
mansion is very noble and 
stately, with ceilings painted 
by Zucchi, Rose, and Rebecci, 
and fine pictures by Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Hoppner, and 
others. The great gallery, a 
noble apartment nearly 8oft. 
long by 24{[t. broad, contains 
a collection of antique china 
which has been valued at 
£100,000. Splendid, however, 
as are the apartments of the 
house, these attractions are far 
surpassed by the charms of the 
garden and the _ landscape. 
But to conjure up in print Wag 

or manuscript the attraction 

of such a place is not easy, Copyright 

though our illustrations will go 

far to supply the deficiency, and will show how truly magnificent 
is the character of Harewood House. 


RIVAL WOOD-CHOPPERS. 


HEN I first heard at Hobart that Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York were 
expected to witness a wood-chopping competition, my 

heart overflowed with sympathy for the Royal Pilgrims. They 
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had shaken innumerable hands; they had bowed times without 
number; they had laid no end of foundation-stones; they had 
witnessed reviews, processions, regattas, fireworks — heaven 
knows what not; surely wood-chopping could be no worthy 
entertainment ! But that was ‘ignorance, my dear sir, sheer 
ignorance,” for, as a matter of fact, entry upon the field of trial 
soon showed that the people who knew what manner of compe- 
tition this was going to be were keen enough in all conscience to 
see every incident of it. So the grand stand at the race-course 
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was crammed with rows upon rows of people, and police and 
troops had much ado to keep the populace at large out of the 
actual arena of combat. There, when the Duke of York came 
up, amidst loud cheers, he looked at simple but substantial 
preparations for the fray—colonnades of logs of exactly even 
diameter and substance (that is to say, fully 2ft. in diameter) 
perched upon blocks so as to simulate the conditions under which 
the Australian wood-cutter works. (It must be noted that in 
Australasia trees are rarely if ever hewn through close to the 
ground as at home, but at about the height of a man’s chest, 
from which it follows that the action, so to speak, of the 
Australian wood-cutter is totally different from that of the 
Englishman.) 

_ A few minutes of waiting and the competitors for the 
first heat come out, some twenty long, loose-limbed young 
fellows, each wearing his distinguishing colour and number, 
each accompanied by his coach, who carries a spare axe, 
its keen-edged head carefully guarded by a suitable case. 
Each takes his appointed log, and then suddenly one realises 
that for the hewing in twain of these huge logs of hard gum, 
which would occupy about an hour of my time, although I 
can wield an axe indifferent well, there is a handicap in which 
mere seconds are taken into account, and that the form of each of 
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these lean-flanked men is known as well as that of a candidate 
for the Derby or for the Diamond Sculls. 

Now, first coach and woodman regard the appointed log 
from every point of view, considering nice questions of grain 
and knots, measuring with the axe-head to get at the centre, 
discussing with sagacious knowledge the angle which the con- 
verging cuts may best and most economically follow so that they 
may meet at this central point before the log is attacked from 
the other side. ‘Then a pistol cracks and the limit men begin. 
They have 25sec. start, but so swiftly do the axes rise and 
fall, so accurate are the strokes, so vast are the chips, that some 
of them seem to have got a quarter through their work before the 
scratch men can get in a stroke at all. Then there is a mighty 
roar signifying that, the 2osec., 15sec., 1osec., and 5sec. batches 
of men having got to work, the champions are at liberty to 
begin. 

Their exhibition is truly an absolute marvel of dexterity,. 
strength, and endurance. The axes rise with a flash and fall 
swiftly with a ring and a crash, and at each alternate stroke a 
chip nearly an inch thick and of gradually diminishing length is 
dislodged. Every particle of the weight of the keen axe-head is 
used to the greatest advantage by a kind of throwing stroke, in 
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which wrists and elbows and shoulders play the most prominent 
parts. Almost by magic it seems that a wedge-shaped opening 
is eaten into the very heart of the solid timber, and the crowd 
roars with excitement, while the ‘‘ coaches” dart round and 
round yelling encouragement to their pupils. Every cut is 
absolutely clean and accurate ; the air is full of flying chips and 
of a medley of sound. 

For a while the issue seems to be undoubtedly for the men 
who had a start. Many of them have turned the corner long 
before the champions can hope to do so, but at the finish the 
champions have it. They spurt like racing crews, increasing the 
rapidity of the stroke without losing anything of regularity or of 
precision. Nought like unto this fierce agony of contest have 
mine eyes seen since that great day when Pitman pulled the 
Boat Race out of the fire for Cambridge between Barnes Bridge 
and the winning-post, although I gather from the papers that 
the Oxford stroke of this year achieved an equal feat. The 
excitement grows intense; the shouting ceases; one can hear the 
breath hiss from the men’s nostrils each time the trusty axe goes 
home. Duke and suite and visitors from home are as much 
excited as the keenest Tasmanian of them all. At last the log 
which faces the Tasmanian champion totters and falls, and there 
is a mighty roar which rends the air even as he has rent the log, 
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for Victorians and Queenslanders are competing also, and 
Tasmania is exceeding jealous of the fame of her wood-cutters. 
The time is four minutes and a few seconds. Now come more 
heats with similar scenes repeated, and an interlude of “ under- 
handed chopping,”’ which means that the competitors stand with 
legs apart on prostrate logs and hew them between their feet. 
It is pretty, but it looks horribly dangerous. Then the final, in 
which the Tasmanian again triumphs, and we all go away, 
wondering and delighted. 


The contest, in fact, is one sui generis, which must be seen | 


to be believed, and the Tasmanians boast—boasting is rather a 
failing of the Antipodes—that neither Canadians (who are by 
tradition “holy terrors with an axe”) nor any men from the 
Australian‘ mainland can touch them at the game. Certainly 
they are past-master§ at it, and so keen was my enjoyment of the 
spectacle which they afforded that it seems almost ungrateful to 
hint that there may be something, just a little something, in 
familiarity with the wood used in the competition. I should 
much like to see Canadians and Australians and Tasmanians try 
their hands and their axes on English oak, or on solid logs of 
Buckinghamshire beech or Berkshire elm. 
PEREGRINATOR. 
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R. GILBERT PARKER has not written a finer story than ‘ The 

Right of Way” (Heinemann), and there was no need of his 

: prefatorial apology for getting back to Canada. The locality in 

this case matters nothing; the essential point is the deep and 

intimate study of a modern mind in the person of Beauty Steele. 

He is a clever man, addicted to drink, but intensely human, and 

he is ‘* put through his facings” in a manner to disclose what he is made of. 

First marriage with him is a failure, even though he exercises perfect freedom 

of choice in his wife. Only she was chosen before he had gained the know- 

ledge that only comes with experience of what love really is, and without fully 

recognising what is the matter, he seeks other female society in the shape of an 

inn barmaid, who, nevertheless, plays no important vo/e in the story. Here is 
a bit of tavern life quite unusual and out of the way, yet arresting in its truth ; 

*** Right again, ma belle Suzon. Nothing’s incongruous. I’ve never felt 


so much like singing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs as when I’ve been _ 


drinking. I remember the last time I was squiffy I sang all the way home that 
old nursery hymn: 
‘*On the other side of Jordar, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blcoming, 
There is rest for you. 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for sou.”? 

‘© *T should like to hear you sing it—sure,’ said Suzon, laughing. 

‘* Charley tossed off a quarter-tumbler of brandy, which, instead of flushing 
the face, seemed only to deepen the whiteness of the skin, showing up more 
brightly the spot of colour in the cheeks—that white and red which had made 
him known as Beauty Steele. With a whimsical humour, behind which was 
the natural disposition of the man to do as he liked without thinking of the 
consequences, he suddenly began singing in a voice shaken now a little by 
drink, but full of a curious magnetism : 

*¢* On the other side of Jordan—-—’ 

‘¢©QOh, don’t—please don’t !’ said: the girl in fear, for she saw two river 
drivers entering the door, one of whom had sworn he would do for Charley 
Steele if ever he crossed his path. 

“Oh, don’t, m’sieu Charley !’ she again urged. 

‘“*The ‘Charley’ caught his ear, and the daring in his eyes brightened 
still more. Tle was ready for any change or chance to-night, was standing on 
the verge of any adventure, the most reckless soul in Christendom : 

** On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, 
There is rest for you. 

‘*What more incongruous thing than this /aveur in patent leather and red 
tie, this ‘hell of a fellow with a pane of glass in his eye,’ as Jack Hough, the 
horse doctor, afterwards said, surrounded. by red and blue shirted river men, 
woodsmen, loafers, and toughs, singing a sacred song with all the unction of a 
choir boy, with a magnetism, too, that did its work in spite of all prejudice !” 

What came of it we can scarcely disclose without giving away Mr. Parker’s 
plot, for this is the very pivot of the story. Mocking, the desperadoes asked for 
a sermon after, and he talks with something like poetry of ‘* those green fields of 
Eden, what do they look like, how many will they hold?” For he has doubt 
about the mind as well as of the heart, and in solitude the distant, zssouciant, 
almost insolent lawyer had turaed h's dvepest thought into verse. 

‘* Sacristan, acolyte, player or preacher, 
Each to his office, but who holds the key ? 
Death, only Death—thou the ul imate preacher 
Wilt show it to me.” 

He is a fine conception, this sinful, struggling mortal with brains and spirit 
and depths of poetry and a blighted life. How he passed for dead and his wife 
married again, and how he met one of the tenderest, most exquisite 
figures in recent fiction, how they loved as the stars seemed to have destined 
they should love, and how it all ended in brief tender tragedy, is the matter of a 
book that Mr. Gilbert Parker may be proud to have written. And the conclu- 
sion may ke summed up in one brief passage from the epilogue. ‘* [t was better 
to have lived the one short striking hour with all its pain than never to have 
known what she knew or felt —what she had felt.” 

In all English literature, in the literature of the whole world, there is 
no such company as Chaucer set going on the road to Cantérbury. Times and 
manners have changed, end yet the knight, and squire, and yeoman, his monk 
and merchant, his nun and wife of Bath, his miller reeve, and the rest stand out 
as authentic, Frilliantly painted men and women, the people that in one guise or 
another we are for ever meeting. The great writer sought for no startling or 
sensational effect, his greatness lay in bringing out the essential in common life, or 
in adapting, as the old fashion was, old stories and clothing them in his unforced, 
inimitable English. Mr. Maurice Hewlett, in choosing for the title of his new 
volume the name ‘* New Canterbury Tales ” (Constable), probably did not wish to 
challenge comparisons. He begins by deprecating anything of the kind. ‘ Pray 
do not suppose that Chaucei’s were the only pilgrims to weo the Canterbury way 
with stories,” and he set ‘‘a tantalising standard of attainment.” Apart from any 
question of relative merit, it is impossible for anyone now to do what the great 
poet did. Chaucer described what he actually saw, but at the Best a writer of 
the twentieth century setting out to descrise what occurred ‘in the year of 
Christ’s reign, fourteen hundred and fifty,” must of necessity produce not the 
real, but a sham antique. You feel this in the very description of the people. 
The Prioress of Ambresbury, ‘‘a well-preserved, stately lady,” has ‘¢ a quick spot 
in her heart, which minstrels, young women and boys, soon learned to find.” 
Her confessor is a loose-skinned old man, with mild blue eyes, coloured (as it 
seemed) by that Heaven which he daily sought, and a companion is ‘a lady- 
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faced youth, with a long nose, a sharp chin, and hot green eyes.” In the tales 
they tell they employ a language which is reminiscent of the Mort d’Arthur, 
not exactly a frank imitation like that of William Morris, but what cne would 
expect to find in a modernised version. A very fair example of it will be found 
on page 255. Mark Twain it was, if we remember rightly, who once pointed 
out that you can tell a woman in disguise from a man at any time by tossing 
something for her to catch in her lap. The man, being accustomed to wear 
trousers} instinctively. brings his knees together, t!.e woman, used to her petticoats, 
opens hers wide. | On this hinges the point of the tale called ‘* The Cast of the 
Apple,” where twins, a boy and girl, dress alike, and are otherwise indistinguish- 
able, ‘* When he had led them into the hall, to the top of it, and made them 
sit down, he went away and shortly came back with a jug of wine, some bread, 
and apples. They sopped their bread in the wine and broke their fast. Then 
Sagramor took three apples. ‘Catch, Herlouin,’ he said, and threw him one of 
them. So he said to the youth who sat next to Herlouin, and so did. The 
apple went low down ; but Lewknor (if Lewknor this might be), clapped-to 
his knees and caught it upon them. Once more Sagramor took an app'e, and 
saying ‘Catch, Lewknor,’ threw it to the second youth. This other Lewknor, 
to receive it, opened wide his knees, so that tte app'e fell through them to 
the ground ; then, instantly, Sagramor, with a glad cry, sprang up from his 
place and caught the bungler kissing in his arms.” In this manner is 
the wrinkle of a cute Yankee carried back to those old times. By the by, 
in connection with this tale the Reidswire is said to be in Salop, Was 
there really a place of that name in the county? It seems to us that the 
style, which at times is very good, is injured by the introduction of little 
smartnesses of locution, quite of recent invention, as for instance this of a man 
trying to feed a baby: ‘* Ele made milk warm in a pipkin, and the child sucked 
at his finger like a little leech ; this gave him thrills, but the child scanty meat.” 
Nobody ever got thriils in Chaucer. Again, ‘‘ There with prayer, with sweat, 
with inordinate groaning with a wooden spoon”-—the effect is that produced 
when the builder, after imitating fifteenth century architecture, introduces into 
it machine-made Victorian ** Art” tiles. And the language is studded with them. 

Even Tennyson, when he ‘‘ moralised Molloy,” could not, or would not, 
represent those old grim unvarnished lines as they were. Our tastes have so 
changed that what we regard as natural in a Bocciccio, or a Chaucer, would not 
be tolerated in one brought up am‘d modern refinement, and Mr. Hewlett has 
followed the example of the late laureate. His dependence is placed more on 
plot than character, and you rise from the book not with a vivid memory of new 
individuals met with, but impressed with a number of striking incidents, such as 
the horrible crucifixion of a child by superstitious Jews. The boy is not killed, 
but saved through a woman’s devotion, and afterwards loves a fair maiden, 
and becomes a hermit, and she a hermitess, living in adjacent cells, A notable 
tale, but not like human nature at all. Not by success, and réciprocated love, 
and generous triumph, but by failure, and grief, and bitter pain was the holy 
hermit made. The nearest Mr, Hewlett has got to the ancient. times is in Dan 
Costard’s tale, where he makes admirable use of the superstition that the soul 
of a child comes not at birth, but in suckling, and if it does not suck for the 
allotted time soul it has none, We quote from it the scene of the two witches, in 
which the writer is just about at his very best : 

** Looking up, he saw two witches on the rilge of the roof, who sat aside 
it, face to face, and obscenely fondled each other. Peridove made the cross upon 
himself, and watched them sideways. 

‘¢ Says one, cuffing the other’s chin, ‘ Fly, Tibbie, fly!’ . But that other, 
‘Nay, but wait till old Sanctity hath made an end of Paravail, and mark where 
he lays her in earth.’ 

“** Hue!’ said the first. ‘What good shall she be to us? The lass is 
without a soul as vet, as yet.’ 

‘*Tib replies, ‘You have the right girl, She was only suckled for a 
month, and that’s no time at all. I fought Jean Proudfute forgher in a storm 
fifteen years ago. Then slipped in this old goat and had her suckled by. a wile. 
But Legion stirred him to snatch her away in a month, and the sprout of soul 
shrivelled. Hue! we shall have her yet.’ 

‘¢ They both laughed together horribly with a sound like that of a hoarse 
sea walrus. ‘Tnis old enemy of ours hath undone himself. He is over-reached. 
We have him fast.’ 

‘© * Wait you—-wait you a little.» She lives yet,’ said the: first-;-and the 
second, ‘ We will wait for the night. Come, come !’ 

‘¢ They stretched their heads up into the sky, and nosed all about for the 
third, as cormorants do from their wet rocks in the sea.” 

Even this passage is not quite free from a certain mincing affectation that 
is more noticeable in passages more obviously meant to be fine, as on page 208, 
where we are told a boy’s voice ‘ poured rich and fast as the honey-gouts from 
a nightingale’s throat.” A writer’s instinct should have kept out that word 
‘*honey-gouts,” and it should also have preserved Mr, Hewlett from so lavish 
a use of Victorian tiles in his imitation antique. The motto of the book is, ‘* Die 
mihi Dameeta cujum pecu»? Au Meliboei?” Jt seems to insinuate a gentle 
satisfaction, 


ON THE GREEN. 


HEN the prophetic soul begins to exercise its functions on 
the game of golf, it is thrusting itself into great and 
gratuitous peril. It was that eminently judicious man, Mark 
Twa‘n, who said that you never should prophesy unless you 
know. In these notes last week I ventured to anticipate 
that, since Mr. Laidlay had played so very well lately at 

Muirfield, he was likely to make a very good bid for the St. Andrews Medal ; 
instead of which, not only was his return for the medal an undistinguished 
one, but, so far as I can see from the papers, he lost every match that he played 
while he was there. This is very strange work, even in a game of the 
uncertainty of golf. Why will people not do themselves, and those who 
prophesy smooth things for them, justice ? 

The hero of the day at St. Andrews was Mr. Robert Maxwell, and I 
hardly think any victory could have been more popular, although Mr. Maxwell 
is not a St. Andrews but a North Berwick bred golfer. But he is, at all 
events, a Scot, which is something to start with. He also has every quality 
which makes for popularity, including the distinct advantage, for the playing 
of golf, of being a very fine golf player, and, finally, he has a special claim on 
the sympathy of the golfing world in general, and of the St. Andrews people in 
particular, on account of the very sad circumstances that obliged him to with- 
draw from the competition for the amateur championship, which was held in 
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St. Andrews in the spring, and so 
deprived Scotland of, perhaps, her 

Lest chance of taking the champion- 
ship out of English holding. 

, Mr. Maxwell won the medal with 
a very good score—which is not, how- 
ever, if I remember right, quite a 
record score —of seventy-nine. The 
day, curious to say, seems to have been 
f.vourable. That seldom happens at 
a St. Andrews mecting. There wasa 
mist, but that is not always a lad 
atmosphere. It means that there is 
no glare, and generally that there is 
some Camp on the ground, which 
may make the putting easier, . In any 
case seventy-nine is a good score. 
And if Mr. Maxwell’s win of the first 
medal was such a popu'ar one, the 
general satisfaction perhaps can on'y 
have been exceeced by one other 
circumstance connected with the meet- 
ing, and that was the win of the 
second medal by Mr. A. G. Tait, 
brother of ** Freddie,” whose like 
there hardly is in Scotland now that 
he is gone. ,** Alick” was «always in 
attendance on Freddie, with counsel 
and moral support, at the champion- 
ships, but we hardly thought him quite 
capable of pulting in, on his own 
account, an eizhty for the St. Andrews 
medal. If the mantle of Freddie could 
fall upon him it would be a very fitting 
and popular assumption. But it hardly 
is to be expec'ed. Still the eighty is 
full of good promise. After these 
two medallists the figure of eighty-one was not recorded ; but all the hizher 
figures—up to some considerably in excess—were occupied, sometimes by 
several returning the same score. The name of the players capable of going 
round St. Andrews between eighty and ninety on a good day has become 
**lesion,” if we may without incivility apply to them this ‘‘ noun of muititude” 
that seems to have been bestowed originally on so many devils. 

Of the rest of the golfing news, which is rather voluminous tnis week, 
perhaps the most astonishing is that Braid, on the Galashiels course, beat Harry 
Vardon by eight up and seven to play. He also beat the record of the green by 
the ex raordinary margin of ten strokes. In a subsequent match, on another 
course, the pair finished all even. Kinnell, who twice beat Braid, just 
failed to win the Midland Professionals’ Competition at Birmingham. He led 
by a stroke on the first round, but Sherlock, who makes a practice of winning 
this competition, got just a single stroke ahead of him on the thirty-s’x holes, 
and Kinnell had to be content with sharing second place with George Cawsey. 
There are a great many good golfers in the world. Mr. Hilton is a good golfer, 
but he could not quite pull his West Lancashire team home to victory in their 
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match with the Huddersfield Club. Mr. Hilton himself took two holes from 
Mr. G. Crossland; but this was the only item that the Lancastrians could put 
to their credit on the whole match. LIORACE ILUTCHINSON. 


THE SOUTHCOURT STUD. 


ACING must, in the nature of things, always be 
associated to a great extent with chance, and there- 
fore it is only natural that many racing men, and, for 

the matter of that, many owners, are bound, er if net bound, at 
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any rate prone, to deal with the horses which theyown in a 
manner which necessitates the intervention of luck. These 
men, these owners, come and go and go and come, and 
failure succeeds success and success follows failure, and in the 
fulness of time they are ‘‘no more seen”; but the Turf does not 
depend upon them. Here it is that men like Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild step in; men who race purely and solely for the 
love of sport; men who are not satisfied except with the greatest 
success which is attainable; men who win races more for the 
transient, or perhaps permanent, pleasure which it gives 
them than for the income which in these cases does accrue, 
and accrue inevitably, to the person who wins our best 
races. ' What is true on the race-course is doubly and trebly 
true in the paddock, and in the case of the Southcourt Stud it is 
true in a degree which is seldom or never reached by smaller 
stables, which have not the same opportunities, or the same 
aspirations as those which exist in the minds of the people who 
have control of this stud. Nothing can be too good for the best, 
and at the Southcourt Stud the best horse, if not always found, 
is, at all events, very eagerly sought after, and although St. 
Frusquin lost the Derby on his merits after a great race, although 
Galeazzo broke down when in the prime of his health, although 
Goletta proved, as many mares have proved before, and in all 
probability will prove until the end of time, ‘‘ uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please,” it does not alter the fact that the highest ideal has 
always been aimed at at the 
Southcourt Stud, that the 
highest skill has always been 
employed, as witness the fact 
that E. Pcrroughes is the stud 
groom, end anybody who 
knows anything at all about 
the keeping of studs knows 
that Mr. Burroughes is an 
exceptional person in many 
ways, and an unique person in 
many others. There is no 
other stud groom who has been 
in the employ of Lord Zetland 
for many years in the capacity 
of veterinary surgeon, and if 
more trainers had the same 
amount of capacity in the same 
respect, it would in many ways 
be far better for the owners 
who employ them. 

To begin at the very 
beginning, which after all is 
the right place at which to set 
off, the very name of St. 
Frusquin, let alone the photo- 
graph of St. Frusquin, is 
enough of itself to bring back 
to the mind of the reader or 
the onlooksr, or, if the gods 
are kind, to. the mind of the 
person who both reads and 
Copyrigt ~~ beholds, the lively recollections 
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of one of the greatest races which has ever been run upon the 
English turf, a racein which the public feeling was, as it should 
be, on the side of the Monarchy, in which public form was 
almost neutral, and which, when the result was announced, or 
rather observed, to be absolutely accurate, caused such an 
outburst of cheering as has never been heard on any race-course 
either before or since. What a scene it was! And a scene, 
mark you, not entirely bereft of the controversial element, for 
even yesterday and to-day I can find people who will allege 
that St. Frusquin should have won, and among these people— 
and here I am giving away no staple 

or stable secrets—Mr. Burroughes can , 

safely be counted. Into this controversy, 
however, it is absolutely useless for me 
to enter. I am now not so much 
dealing with the past as with the 
future, and although it is unfortunately 
most lamentably true that none of 
the St. Frusquin stock have, as yet, 
made themselves peculiarly remarkable 
by the number of successes which they 
have achieved, that is no reason why 
the subsequent produce should continue 
to follow in the path of comparative 
failure which the elder generations 
have felt an inclination to tread. One 
characteristic of the St. Frusquin 
family is what the photographers of 
Country Lire call with perfect 
justice and with right good sense the 
“parrot mouth,” and this peculiarity 
is to be found in all his stock. The 
St. Simons, all the St. Simons, from 
St. Simon himself even unto 
Volodyovski, have a distinctive head, 
and although it is true that the St. 
Simon head is not quite so_ pro- 
nounced as the St. Frusquin parrot 
nose, the individuality in both cases 
is clearly marked. Referring to the 
photographs, there is little to be (A. Kouch. 

said, inasmuch as the histories of the 

life and career of St. Frusquin and Galeazzo are as ‘ familiar 
as household words” in the mouths of anybody who takes an 
intelligent interest in racing, and in the matter of the yearlings 
history is unimportant, because ‘‘ There isn’t any!”” What Kelibia, 
Chancellor, and the foal of St. Bride may do, is beyond the 
limit of human foresight, and the brood mares who are, 
if not in foal, at any rate in con- 
tiguity with the best sires, have yet 
to win their laurels. So that, when 
space is considered and _ hyperbole 
dispensed with, the only thing that 
remains to the writer is to hope that 
the product of the Southcourt Stud 
may run well, and reward, or even 
recompense, the infinite trouble which 
has been spent upon them. 


ACING NOTES 
KR: NX S. 
ANY things may be alleged against 

the present racing season, and it 

may be argued with some circum- 

stantial show of reason that even 

the best class of horses which 

have run have been anything but 

remarkable, but, at any rate, it has not so far 
been lacking in interest and even in sensation. 
The meteoric-like rise of Mr. Sievier, the death 
of the Duke of Westminster, the extraordinary 
success of the Ladas stock, are all prominent 
landmarks, and the recent retirement of Mr. 
Whitney from the Turf is another incident which 
is laden with consequence and heavily fraught 
with significance, more especially as the inner 
history of his retirement is one of those things 
about which journalists who rejoice even in a 
small amount of discretion are content to be 
comparatively silent, unless they are, to use an 
American expression, ‘looking for trouble ” 
with malice aforethought, anJ a tendency of this sort is not kindly regarded by 
editors. Those who know the real iacts of the case admit that, although the 
question of the Derby entries is far from Leing the real circumstance which 
has brought about Mr. Whitney’s action, and those—and there are very 
many—who have heard the frequent complaints of Americans in connection with 
their treatment in handicapping, riding, and other matters appertaining to racing, 
also know that Mr. Whitney has an impartial mind, and is quite capable 
of discounting any evidence which seemed to have been evolved by 
prejudiced persons, The causes, therefore, are several in number, complicated 
and not entirely ungolitical in nature, and even a little personal in their evolution ; 
and since purely personal questions are outside the radius of fair and legitimate 
comment, we will pass !rom the cause to the effect. The effect may, or may not, 
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be far reaching, but it is more thina little probibl+ that Mr. Whitney’s action is 
onlv the forerunner of other actions of the same kind, and that next season wiil see 
rasiny in England confined largely to English owners, and that the majority of 
the American owners will have returned to the ‘ place from whence they came.” 
Friction there has been during all the season, and instead of diminishing as the 
weeks rolled by it has increased steadily, until the St. Leger served as the 
crowning culmination of trouble, and the long-smouldering spark burst into a 
blaze of indignation. Some of the American jockeys, including D. Maher, the 
best of them all, stare openly and without reserve that when they are riding 
American horses for American stables they find it a matter of some difficulty te 
get through the race without suffering personal inconvenience, and the American 
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tra ners point to the caseof Elizabeth M. and other horses to prove that, if our system 
of handicapping is eccentric, the method lying behind the alleged eccentricity is 
very apparent. Under these conditions action of some sort was inevitable, and 
as lon: as each section of racing men maintain their own opposite opinions the 
friction must of necessity become greater. The American jockeys have, as [ 
have pointed out two or three times in these notes, at last reache! their 
level, and that level does not represent to them more than ad.qua.e 
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payment for work accomplished, and we know that to the American the 
mediocre is intolerable, so that the inducements for the jockeys to come back are 
not very great, and we have already seen tnat the owners and trainers are far 
from pleased ; it may thus prove to be a case of ‘‘ follow my leader,” now 
that the leader has taken the first step. 

Whether the Cesarewitch is to be considered as a classic race is a 
matter over which many men might argue for a long time without coming 
to any definite conclusion, but the least that can be said is that it is one of 
the events of the early autumn, and that the acceptances point to an interesting 
race, in which, although it is perfectly true that no first-class horses are 
engaged, it is likewise true that the skill of the handicapper has succeeded in 
producing the elements of a good race, and that even the man whose objective 
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is entirely and wholly financial cannot see an easy road to wealth, which, being 
interpreted, spells a good race. 

A more depressing place in anything like bad weather, or a less exhilarating 
place even when the sun is shining brightly, than the present Manchester race- 
course it would be hard to find, and the news that the new course and stands 
are rapiily being completed will be received with joy by all those whose 
privilege and pleasure it is to go racing regularly. The new course, like the 
present one, is within two miles of the town, but it is situated in Salford, near 
Higher Broughton. Following the policy which has proved so successful in the 
cases of Lingfield and Hurst Park, the executive have determined that every- 
thing shall be of the best, and that no expense is to be spared in the construction 
of the stands, weighing-rooms, paddock, rings, and all those various appur- 
tenances which go 'o make up a race-course in its entirety. There is every 
prospect that a meeting under National Hunt Rules will take place there before 
next Easter, and that the doleful venue at Barn Elms will know the racing army 
no more by the time that next season is fairly entered upon. 

With all the outcry which is constantly being made in certain circles and Ly 
certain people abcut the fatuity and comp uative uselessness of £10,000 races, it 
is worthy of note tnat the winners of the Jockey Club Stakes include some of the 
best horses of the century. It is true that Lav-no, Disguise II., and Love Wisely 
are not perhaps the greatest of animals, hut when these three mediocre anim als are 
removed, the remaining winning horses will be found to siand upon a_ very 
different p'ane, for they include Isinglass, Flying Fox, the ill-fated Cyllene, and Per- 
simmon, Personally, I have never joined inthe outcry against the 10,000 poun'lers, 
because I think as long as these mammoth prizes fall to horses of the best class, 
and the best class only—and, speaking from memory, Osbech is the only 
exception to the general rule—so far from any harm being done to the Turf, it is a 
good thing forthe interests of the sport that they do exist. The task of breeding 
successfully, and training and runn‘ng success‘ully, a race-horse of the best class 
is so great, that no reward can be too high for the man who succeeds in bringing 
his efforts to a successful issue ; although at the same time it would be a far, far 
better thing if the so-called classic races were of a higher value than any other 
events. and what would be really satisfactorv would be to see some of the money 
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taken from the three £10,000 races and added .o the One Thousand, the Two 
Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger, so as to give a standing in fact 
equal to the standing in sentiment which they have always held, and which they 
will always hold in the minds of Englisi:men as long as there is any racing at all. 
That the Derby should be worth, on the average, only £5,000 to £6,000 is 
absurd ; but the position of the One Thousand and the Two Thousand in 
comparison to one of the big handicaps is far more so, 

The two year old problem has become so complicated since the unexpected 
downfall of Mr. Sievier’s stable, that he would be a bold man indeed who would 
attempt to solve it, and, indeed, the only horse whose form has been consistent 
enough to warrant any reliance being p!aced upon it is Game Chick, and his last 
victory at Manchester on Saturday only adds one more to a list of comparatively 
easy conquests. On Saturday he had nothing to do but win as he liked, which 
he did, and it is more than possible that in Game Chick, Sterling Balm, and 
Royal Lancer we have three two year olds the like of which has certainly not 
been seen on a 1ace-course for the last two or three years, and even the despised 
Sceptre, Duke of Westminster, and Lavengro may prove not so bad when the 
time comes, BUCEPHALUS, 


HUNTING NOTES. 


OSSAMER wels floating in the bright sunshine, and ground 
which rang hard under the horses’ hoofs, promised badly for 
scent last Friday. The abundant rain of the week before has 
made very little difference to the going. A hot sun and a 
drying wind have done their work. This is the more tantalising 
in that foxes are already beginning to learn their duty and to go 

away boldly and well. Glooston Wood offered a good show of cubs to Mr. Fernie’s 
pack, but it was not till the hounds reached Stonton that the field had their turn. 
This covert, which stands onthe side of a hill to the left of the road, was an 
especial favourite with Assheton Smith, who cared very much about the stout race 
ot foxes which were found there, and not at all about the stiff fencing wh'ch 
surrounds it. On this occasion the fences trouble us not, for they would be too 
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blind, even if the ground was not ov.rhard, to tempt the most reckless to a 
flutter. Al ttle late, for it is useless to start too early unless you take out two 
horses, the sight of a speck of scarlet outside Stonton was the first indication 
that the right way had been taken. Along the roai, by the quiet, remote little 
village of Stonton Wyvile, throu:h a line of handy gates, and the light tongues 
of Mr. Fernie’s bitch pack, rising and falling, told us we were in gcod time. 
The cry has turned, and turnirg to look back across one of the few stubble 
fields to be seen here, a very fine lengthy cub glides along. There are signs 
about him of a hunted fox. From the ga'eway the whole of the chase is 
visible ; the hounds are coming, chiming lightly, on a moderate scent ; two 
bitches swing through the hedge, cast themselves across and back, hit off the 
line, and speaking in the subdued certain tones of hounds who know 
they are right, but feel the scent is nothing to boast of, the others fly to them. 
Charles is there ready to help, but wishing to let them do their own v ork. 
Among the field are Sir Humphrey de Trafford on a grey, the Master 
and Mrs. Fernie, the latter on one of those neat white cols 
she seems to have the knack of finding, Mr. Philip Beatty on a 
strapping chestnut full of quality, and seemingly with the manners of a 
polo pony, Mr. Sedgeley, a well-known farmer from Church Langton, who 
shows a good many hunters, Mr. Thorpe, from Burton Overy, who can, 
in spite of years, on the right horse show most of us the way, and Mr. Falkner, 
from Ashlands, on the most charming of grey mares. Two or three ladies and 
half-a-dozen men make up the num:er. No crowding at the gateway and no 
hurry, for it is not a dav to press the horses. We can see hounds are working 
on to Noseley, with a considerable probability of going to Rolleston from thence. 
There is one difficulty that a huntsman in this country has to reckon with from 
which some of his neighbours are free. In every field there is a man and a dog. 
Leicestershire foxes do not care much about the man, but the dog is a nuisance, 
and so it came to pass that the fox was fairly lost. If the foxes of High 
Leicestershire were to subscribe for a cup to encourage the breed of sheepdogs 
at our local shows they would only be showing common gratitud*, There was 
just scent enough for Isaacs to have hunted his fox to death, bar accidents. 
Then we trotted back to try the other coverts in the day’s draw. A small square 
spinney, a ** holloa,” two notes on the horn, 
scarcely the faintest whimper, and hounds 
run hard towards the Cottesmore woodlands. 
Krom the top of a hill we watch this dis- 
appearing chase. Hard ‘ground, green 
horses, and the prospect of a fourteen-mile 
trot back lead us to counsels of prudence 
and to return home in time. These hounds 
were out three times last week, and 
had some good mornings’ work. Foxes 
are plentiful, but there are not too many. 
Nothing is worse for sport than having too 
many, except, perhaps, having too few. No 
sooner does a fox go away from a covert 
than another one springs up, and back go 
the hounds whence they came. 

It is wonderful how much interest is 
excited by the recent appointments of lady 
Masters. The joys of carrying the horn 
are beginning to attract the sportswomen. 
They are all, so far as I know, Masters of 
Ilarriers, and nearly all hunt the hounds 
themselves. Lady Kilmorey, who was a 
Miss Baldock, a name well known in 
Leicestershire for many years, and Miss 
Parkin are the two latest additions to the 
number of lady Masters. But there is 
no training for foxhounds like a 
pack of harriers, and we may soon 
have some women aspiring to the nobler 
sport. 

There are a group of villages in 
Leicestershire known as the Langtons. 
That side of the country is fairly familiar to 
me, but I am never quite sure how many 
Langtons there are. This I do know, that 
they lave been very successful in producing some good hunter stock lately. Mr. 
Hayr, of Tur Langton, has a wonderfully useful type of hunter brood mare, 
Mrs, O’Shea, that won at Melton, at Market Harborough, and at Oakham. 
Mr. Norman, of Tur Langton, and Mr. Sedgeley, of Church Langton, have 
also been successful exhibitors. The latter showed a beautiful four year old at 
Oakham last week, which struck me as moving as well as anything. I should 
not be surprised if this horse did well in the show-ring as time goes on. Belvoir 
blood had it all its own way with the puppy judges at Mr. Fernie’sshow. There 
was a strong bench, too, for Frank Gillard, Tom Firr, and George Gillson were 
the judges. Tne last-named huntsman is the man who bred (during Mr. Band’s 
Mastership) the Cottesmore bitch pick so famous for showing sport on the 
Leicestershire side of that country. The prize-winners were Victor and Violet, 
both by Belvoir Villager. The only hound not by a Belvoir sire was Federal, 
a second prize winner, and he represented the Warwickshire Harper strain. 
This family are only second to the great Belvoir strains in looks and 
working power. I am not sure that Warwickshire men would allow that 
they are second, yet I do not think they have quite the stamina or the 
tongue of the Duke of Rutland’s hounds. But this is, of course, a matter 
of opinion. 

Captain Burns-Hartopp is able to be in the saddle and also to go out 
shooting, so that his health may be considered to be restored. Everyone 
connected with the Quorn Hunt was anxious to see what Baggrave produced, 
and the result was sutisfactory. Walter Keyte killed a brace of cubs and 
ran a third to ground at Queniborough on the day they visited Prince of 
Wales Gorse. ‘The Cottesmore had a really fine hunt last week after.a meet at 
Knossington, which is rather far afield for some of us so early in the season. But 
when I say that they ran from Bz-lton Spinnies to Loddington over into Owston 
Wood and away towards Knossington, where the fox, doubtless an old one, ran 
them out of scent, it will be perceived that they had a run which would have 
been worth recording at any period of the season. The pity of it is that the 
ground and the fences prevent people from doing justice to the sport by riding 
to hounds. Lord. Harrington was, I hear, much pleased with the result of his 
visit to Bleasby Gorse. The hounds found that beth the litters reported near 
Thurgarton, and another laid up in the Gorse itself, were at home. They were 
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bold cubs, too, and went away in good style. Two or three nice little sp‘ns 
followed, the cubs having learned sufficiently that there is safety in flight. 

There is just now a discussion going on about hunter-breeding in the Irish 
papers, which is most instructive. I particularly recommend an article in the 
Freeman’s Journal of September 25 to all those who are interested in such 
matters. The figures given appear to me to be perfecily sound. The result 
arrived at is that a hunter cannot be Lred and rear-d till five years old and then 
so d at a profit, for less than 200 guineas. This is startling but true. Having 
tried all ways of making horses pay their expenses, I have found that pon’es pay 
their way, heavy horses. leave a small profit, and hunters a small loss. Against 
the last is to be set the fact that you obtain a great deal of pleasure out of them 
at a cheap rate, always provided you are a horseman. But just as the Govern- 
ment find it necessary to buy remounts from three to three and a-half years old if 
there is to be sufficient profit to the breeder, so it will be needful for hunting men 
to uy their horses as three year olds and make them, If they reply, as Iam quite 
ceitain they will, that they cannot be bothered, all that can be said is that they 
must pay higher prices, so as to encourage someone else to do the work, 
I{unters are scarce enough now (and many are obliged to fall back on 
imported horses, American or Canadians), but they will be even scarcer if the 
Government comes into the market for young remount stock. It is more 
profitable to sell a colt, promising though he may te, than to keep him through 
all risks on the bare chance of making 200 guineas, and securing thereby 
perhaps £10 profit, This is getting a ‘little off the line, so let us return to 
our hunting notes. The Berks and Bucks Staghounds are an accomplished 
fact. I do not know whether there will be any forest hunting, the most 
interesting and picturesque form of stag-hunting, which in past years has 
been illustrated in Country Lire. In Buckinghamshire Mr. Gilbey has 
found quite a nice lot of foxes with the Old Berkeley, particularly in the West 
Wycombe district. There was a good scent in their beautiful beechwood 
coverts, and a delightful morning’s cub-hunting was enjoyed. Mr. Cazenove 
and his new huntsman have been hard at work in the Pytchley woodlands and 
found plenty of foxes. The Belvoir have been very Lusy in the Lincolnshire 
district, which no doubt is their best training-ground for hounds. It will be 
noticeable that the York and Ainsty have had a good cub-hunting season, and 
that the mange is almost, if not altogether, stamped out in that country. 

To turn for a moment to American polo. Their season is longer than ours, 
the attractions of cub-hunting not interfering. Lakewood has won the Astor 
Gold Cup, which is the equivalent of our Hurlingham Champion Cup, beating 
Dedham (the holders) after a most brilliant and severe game.. The Lakewood 
team was captained by Mr, Foxhall Keene ; Dedham by Mr. Goodwin. The 
game was remarkalle for the excellent combination shown ly the teams. The 
who'e match was played in galloping pairs, the ‘ open” American game being 
partly abandoned. It is no secret in American Polo circles that Mr. Keene, 
who is to American what Mr, Buckmaster is to English polo, greatly admires 
the Rugby game, and while he does not desire the ‘‘ offside” rule in America, 
would like to make stick-crooking lawful across the Atlantic. The game 
excited great interest, and was witnessed by 8,000 to 10,000 specta‘ors, X, 


‘AUSTRALIAN CRANES | 
NESTING in ENGLAND. | 


N the year 1852 the splendid native Companion crane of 
Australia, the only species of the crane family in the 
whole of that huge continent, was imported into Europe, 
and since 1857 with regularity. All the principal European 
zoological societies have kept these birds from that time 

up till the present, but never, until this year, has any of them 
been known to make a serious attempt to breed. Mr. Blaauw, 
in his beautiful “* Monograph of the Cranes,” states this to be the 
case, and Mr. Tegetmeier confirms it. The late Lord Lilford 
and other enthusiastic ornithologists and bird-lovers have kept 
Australian cranes in private collections under most favourable 
circumstances, and yet they have failed to obtain even the 
partial success which I have been fortunate enough to achieve 
this summer. 

Mr. Blaauw mentions the fact that an egg was laid in the 

Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam, but adds that he knows of no 
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instance of this species of crane having bred in captivity. By 
this | suppose he means that no eggs have been hatched, and 
also that none of these cranes has truly nested. The pair of 
Australian cranes that I have were purchased in 1897, but not 
until this year have they ever attempted to nest. They live in a 
part of the park immediately in front of the house, and spend 
most of their time at the edge of the lake, a piece of water of 
about eight acres. They seldom wander to any distance, and, 
indeed, seem to have marked out a boundary, beyond which they 
seldom or never pass; nor will they allow the other cranes 
(Manchurian, Siberian, and European) to enter their claimed 
domain. The male Australian is pinioned, but the female has 
her full wings, although she does not often make use of them in 
flight. They are magnificent birds, in colour a fine bright grey, 
which is enhanced by the brilliant scarlet skin on the back of the 
head. They do not stand as high as the stately Manchurian 
cranes, nor, again, as the Sarus crane of India, but they are not 
far off those species in size, and are taller than the common crane, 
a bird of no mean stature. 

In May last the Australians showed evident signs of an 
intention to breed, and began to build a nest on the im- 
mediate margin of the lake, composed-of dead rushes and a few 
sticks. But the situation did not please them, and they built a 
second nest a few yards further along, under the overhanging 
boughs of a large beech tree, but again close to the water's edge, 
though in a less damp spot. The female bird took short flights 
of a morning when her mate was courting her, and it was a fine 
sight as the great bird flapped her broad pinions and flew on a 
level with the tops of the tallest trees, her image reflected in the 
lake as she passed over it. Towards the end of May she laid her 
two eggs, the usual complement of all cranes; but her possession 
of them was short, for one. was very soon stolen (a great black- 
backed gull was the supposed thief), and the other, in consequence 
of the theft, was removed, to be incubated by a farmyard hen, 
who, however, failed to hatch it. But in eight day's time the 
crane laid the first of a second batch of eggs in the same nest as 
before ; omitting, as she had previously done, one day between 
the production of the first and second egg. On this second clutch 
she sat steadily for ten days, the male bird in the meanwhile 
attacking with much fury any human passer-by, and following 
people for some distance until he saw them safely off the 
premises. ‘Then, for the second time, the eggs were taken, both 
disappearing simultaneously. This time suspicion rested upon 
the jackdaws; or it may have been a pair of herring-gulls, which 
had till then appeared perfectly innocent of comtemplating such 
destruction. The great black-backed gull had been removed; 
in fact, found guilty and imprisoned ! 

In any case, I discovered the skin of one of the eggs in the 
water of the lake. The loss was all the more aggravating, 
inasmuch as the skin was covered with veins, showing that the 
eggs were fertile, and that young birds were forming in the shells. 
Two sets of eggs having been laid, I gave up all idea of any 
more until next spring, when, to my astonishment, some ten days 
after, the female bird once more took up her position on the same 
nest, which she added to slightly and rearranged. Ina fortnight 
from the disappearance of the second clutch, the first egg of a 
third one was laid, which was again followed by another egg two 
days afterwards. 

But, alas, and alas! after the crane had sat only a few days, 
the eggs once more were taken. War had been waged against 
jackdaws and rooks, which had stolen a lot of eggs laid by 
different species of ducks, but yet either jackdaws or rooks were 
the thieves on this occasion, for the shells of the two eggs were 
found dropped in the grass, at some distance from the nest, 
sucked clean, except for a few veins on the skin within the shell, 
and with tell-tale marks upon the latter of the blows made by 
the points of the culprits’ bills before they had effected their 
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object, and finally gained an entrance to the contents. Surely 
that was the end of all things for the first year of the twentieth 
century! But in August, about a fortnight after this last 
calamity, the female Australian crane was once more to be seen 
rearranging her nest, and sitting on it. And once more this 
pertinacious and prolific bird laid, for the fourth time of asking, 
two eggs, quite as fine and large, moreover, as any of their 
predecessors, if not more so. The eggs are about the size of 
those of a goose, of a creamy colour, spotted and blotched, chiefly 
at the thicker end, with dull red and grey. Then I hired boys 
to watch near by from early morn to dewy eve, and for ten days 
all went well, except that the female bird seemed to sit less 
steadily than hitherto. On the tenth day came the news that the 
eggs had both disappeared between 5 a.m.andga.m.! Culprits 
this time either rats or jackdaws, the suspicion resting upon 
the former ; but not the vestige of a shell was discovered. I 
felt as sorry for the poor cranes as I did for myself, and they 
evinced their disappointment by standing over the nest and 
loudly trumpeting at intervals. Mr. Tegetmeier wrote in the 
Field of July 20th last as follows: “ A series of very interesting 
announcements respecting the nesting of the Australian crane 
(grus Australasiana) has appeared in the Field during the last 
few weeks. In the number for June 1st the Rev. Hubert D. 
Astley made the important announcement that his Australian 
cranes, known as the Native Companion of the Colonists, had 
nested. . . . This is, I believe, the first example of this 
species laying in Europe. . .~°. It is not only of interest to 
record the breeding of the Australian crane for the first time in 
the Northern hemisphere, but it is also of considerable physio- 
logical import to be able to record the rapid production of eggs 
in a creature that, had she not been molested, would have laid 
only one pair during the year.” It is to be hoped that next year 
{ may be able to send to Country Lire not merely photographs 
of the parent birds and their eggs, but also of their young ones. 
Husert D. Ast ey. 
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RT criticism is always well dore in the Monthly /Aeview, and in the new 

number there is an article of this kind well worth reading. It is by 

Herbert P, Horne on ‘‘ The Battlepiece,” by Paolo Uccello, in the 

National Gallery. Much knowledge is brought to the task of 

writing it, and the illustrations are excellent. Professor Woodhead 

deals cautiously with Professor Koch, inclining rather to the latter's 

view that human beings do not take tuberculosis from cattle, but concluding 

that whilst the subject is under consideration, and where so much doubt exists, 

it would be worse than folly to relax any of the precautions now considered 

to be necessary. Somewhat heavy are the articles on the Jesuits, Manchuria, 

Japan, and Sweden. The literary contribution is by Arthur Symons on 

Keats. ‘*The poetry of Keats is an aspiration towards happiness, towards the 

deliciousness of life, towards the restfulness of beauty, towards the delightful 

sharpness of sensation, not too sharp to be painful. He was not troubled 
about his soul, the meaning of the universe, or other metaphysical questions.” 

In the Fortnightly there are no fewer than eleven articles devoted to 

political questions, such inspiring subjects as ‘Ireland and the Budget,” or 

‘* India’s Interest in China.” Perhaps the most interesting thing in the number is 

a sequence of poems by Fiona Macleod, classed together under a general title 

‘** Through the Ivory Gate.” We venture to copy out one of the stanzas : 


‘©THE VALLEY OF SILENCE, 
** In the secret Valley of Silence 
No breath doth fall, 
No wind stirs in the branches, 
No bird doth call; 
As on a white wall 
A breathless lizard is still, 
So silence lies in the valley 
Breathlessly still.” 


The whole is interesting, but scarcely has the spirit, finish, and simplicity of 
really fine work. 

Light and-readable is the Cornhill. Mr, Quiller Couch is pleasant and 
gossipy in ‘* Laying Up the Boat.” Mr. Reginald Blunt gives us a picture of 
Mrs. Carlyle as seen through the eyes of her housemaid. From an article that is 
clever, even if a little superficial, by Mr. G. S. Street, we take the following 
sketch of a type of man not uncharacteristic of our time, viz., “A Man of 
Forty.” ‘I will therefore abandon these public instances and refer my 
readers to the host of men with whom they and I are personally acquainted, 
who are over forty, and who are, veritably and actually, still very young men in 
appearance, in habits, and in conversation. You must know them. Let me 
describe one. He has a slight youthful figure, dressed in the latest mode. His face 
is smooth and bland, adorned with an adolescent moustache. He has neat, smooth 
hair, growing quite low on his forehead, and sh owing as little tendency to baldness 
as when he was sixteen. He has bright, amiable, and absolutely expressionless 
eyes. His habits are as simple as his face. He rises at a reasonably early hour, 
and after a good breakfast reads all about cricket or football, as the case may be, 
in the paper. He reads rather slowly, and this occupation, together with answering 
a few invitations to play games—he writes more slowly than he reads—takes up 
his time till lunch. After lunch he plays an athletic game. In the evening he may 
possibly go to a play, avoiding those which are suspected of having anything 
clever in them, or he may dance, or play a mild game of cards. If he has no 
such amusement, he is quite willing to talk from dinner to bedtime about the 
game he has played in the afternoon, This is his life in London: healthy and 
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English. In the country there are more games and tess newspapers. ITe never 
talks or listens to others talking about politics, or literature, or anything of that 
kind, not so much because it bores him as because he does not understand a 
word of it. I doubt if he was really aware until lately that anybody really cared 
for anything except games.” 

The New Liberal Neview, though nominally political, appeals to many 
different interests, and nearly every article tempts one to quote from it. Mr. 
Churton Collins on ‘* Popular Quotations” is far more entertaining than one 
would have expected. So is Mr. Swift MacNeill on ‘‘ Customs and Curiosities 
of the House of Commons,” From a good paper by Mr. C. B. Fry on 
**Cricket” we take the following about averages and slow play: ‘‘ The 
attention paid by the public to averages and statistics of a similar nature 
promotes slow play, becuse the players know that their reputations depend in 
general upon their positions in the tables. Few men are able to disregard the 
estimation in which others hold them, and to suppose that cricketers can do so 
is unreasonable. The players themselves know that averages are deceptive, and 
do not necessarily indicate merit ; but they also know that the weekly list is 
used by the public as a sort of cricket meritometre. Consequently, even if 
batsmen do not play for their averages, they are still liable to keep their 
statistical ups-and-downs in view.” 

Sherlock Holmes rved/v/vus forms the leading feature of a very good number 
of the Strand Magazine, and in ‘* The Hound of the Baskervilles,” he is seen at his 
very best. ‘The short stories are fully up to their usual level, and there are 
several articles of an interest which this periodical has made peculiarly its own. 
Thus a number of Jegal authorities have been interviewed on the question, ‘ Is 
law too dear?” and much curious information is given in a piper headed 
** T1ow train, bus, and tramcar drivers are tested.” To readers of COUNTRY 
Lirk, however, the article with much special interest will be that dealing with 
Mr. Little of Blandford Street, the well-known bird doctor. From it we take 
a paragraph about parrots and phthisis: ‘* The ailments to which bird-flesh is 
heir are surprisingly numerous. Phthisis is the greatest and most insidious 
enemy to be dealt with. Parrots especially are liable to this terrible disease. 
Most of the birds of that species imported into England suffer from its attacks. 
Mr. Little made the surprising statement that out of every fifty parrots brought 
to this country only five manage to escape the ravages of phthisis. «It spreads 
like wildfire where birds are placed together in large numbers. Mr. Little 
related particulars of the hard case of an importer who lost £70 worth of birds 
owing to having inadvertently introduced into his establishment a parrot suffering 
from that disease. If treated in its early stages phthisis in virds is curable.” 

In Lon:man’s Magazine the article most likely to be read is that of Colonel 
Paget on the prisoners of war in his care at St. Helena, From the following 
it will be seen that life was not altogether unpleasant for them: ‘‘ At the end of 
June, 1901, there were quite 400 from Deadwood Camp alone earning money 
outside the camp, either on works for the Colonial Government, Royal Engi- 
neers, Army Service Corps, or with farmers and tradesmen in various parts of 
the island, the great majority of whom slept out of camp. Special passes were 
also granted on many occasions to larger bodies going out in charge of several 
officers for some particular purpose, and passes were always freely granted to a 
goodly number to attend the funeral of any prisoner of war who died. I think, 
by briefly explaining the above system, the wildest pro-Boer could not say that 
the law with regard to prisoners of war was harshly administered. Games of 
all sorts were freely indulged in in camp, including cricket, football, quoits, lawn 
tennis, etc. ; besides which there were several clubs established and maintained, 
one, the German Club, where concerts and sing-songs were held at least once a 
fortnight ; another, the Hollander Club, where similar entertainments were 
given; there wa; also a sports club, and a boxing saloon.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMANTIC CAPTURE OF PIKE. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have | een asked to send to your paper the following account, which 
might be called a ‘*new method of catching pike.” The story may appear too 
good to be true, but others can vouch for its truth, so I venture to send it. 
While walking along the banks of the Wiske, accompanied by two fox-terriers, 
I observed some large pike basking in a shallow pool. At the same moment a 
young cart-horse which had got the wrong side of the stream attracted my 
notice. It occurred to me if the beast would only jump on the top of the fish 
I might secure them while stunned by the shock. Accordingly, helped by the 
dogs, I drove the horse to the bank, cracked the dog-whip I carried, and the 
animal jumped, eager to return to its own field. When the mud cleared off the 
stream two large pike floated to the surface stunned. They were out of reach, 
but calling the dogs’ attention to them, one of them plunged in and retrieved a 
4lb. pike, getting well bitten in 
the process as the fish revived. 
The other pike recovered and 
swam away before the dog could 
reach it. I enclose a photograph 
of the terrier, whois a very small 
fox-terrier, weighing only about 
14lb. I may add the fish was 
eaten for dinner. —GERTRUDE I, 
HILDYARD. 


DOGS IN FLANDERS. 
{To THE Epiror. | 
S1r,—Your courtesy in publish- 
ing my letter on dog life in 
Flanders leads me to beg you to 
give me a hearing on another 
subject here at home ; but before 
I put this home subject before 
you, let me say I really do not 
think I gave too hard or pre- 
judiced an account of dog service 
and life in Antwerp. Through 
the indefatigable energy of Mr. 
Van Peburgh, honorary secretary 
of the Society for the Protection 
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of Animals, much has heen done for cog life in Flanders during the last few 
years, viz., no dog under a certain size, no dog in whelp, no dog nourishing its 
young, may be driven, and no dog may be put into shafts—thev must be attached 
to their carts by a bar. So something has been done towards their more 
humane treatment. The subject I would bring before you is that of our sporting 
dogs. I believe it is often the practice of keepers to chain up a dog for long, 
weary hours, day and night, alone, away in the woods and coverts. Now 
we all know that to domesticated animals this prolonged solitude is more than 
painful ; it is agonising to their nervous apprehension and solicitude. Do people 
ever think of the nervous system of dogs? Greater than that of any other animal, 
portrayed and shown by their extraordinary shivering —spasmodic shivering — 
shown greatly in small dogs, so as to convulse them, and though not shown so 
much in larger dogs, undoubtedly suffered by them. Dogs have learned to be 
dependent on the society of their users and masters, and to be thus kept out 
alone, through the night and day for hours, is most cruel to them. Ido not 
say keepers are intentionally cruel, but they are men whose minds are entirely 
absorbed in care of their game, and they do not stay to think of the mind 
and attitude of the dog. I am sure that gentle, tender men, and gentler, 
heedful women who are owners of large preserves, would feel it unbearable that 
any of their dogs were out through long, wet, cold nights alone, without shelter 
and the tending hand they so need (it is not the wet and discomfort the dog 
feels so much as the loneliness and missing care and companionship) while they are 
wrapped in com‘ort and warmth. They would start up and say: ‘I must see 
to my dogs,” and if they would have the courage and, perhaps, self-denial to visit 
at times the coverts, woods, and kennels, it would save some piteous suffering on 
the part of dogs, for their refined minds would more clearly see any need 
that would add to the comfort and care of these dogs. The dogs’ incapacity to 
help themselves makes one feel so keenly and deeply that od/esse oblige, from 
the highest and gentlest to the simplest of men and women, to tender all 
the thought and care they can on animals of all conditions, and especially to 
these beautiful sporting dogs. This plea, I hope, may lead to some enquiry 
into these long night watches, and the piteous howls and cries—almost human—- 
that are lifted up as the dogs’ protest against being thus left alone for hours, anJ 
too often not heard by their owners, who, otherwise, would rather lose a few 
heads of game than give hours of distress, anguish, and misery to anv animals 
so absolutely dependent on their kindness and sympathy as dogs are.— 
J. MorviMeR COLLIER. 


YOUNG PARTRIDGES AND INSECTS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Countrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In an interesting letter on the above subject, from a correspondent signing 
himself **Y,” in Counrry Lire of September 28th, the writer raises more 
points than those dealt with in my article. With your leave I will confine 
myself in the reply, which he suggests, to the degree to which young 
partridges subsist on insect food, and the probable effects of a ‘‘shortage” of 
this indispensable article. I may add that I had, unfortunately, 1,500 acres of 
shooting in East Suffolk, to which your correspondent refers, and that both 
there and on one of the great game estates, off which more than 30,000 head 
were shot last year (probably the largest bag made in the South of England), 
the scarcity of birds was ascribed to the drought generally. On mine, which 
was heavy land, it was not actual want of drinking-water, because in many parts 
where there were no birds there was still water in the ponds. On the very 
large estate referred to, birds had done badly, even in the parts where there was 
running water. The absence of drinking-water clearly did not cause the 
mortality. Your correspondent says that there were heavy rains for thirty hours 
in East Suffolk at the end of June. Where that did happen it would account 
for the destruction of young broods, and in the previous season that is what 
happened. But this year those rains were very partial. On my shoot, for 
instance, there was no serious rain at the end of June, and some of the estates in 
Berkshire, which suffered most, were almost untouched by the late June rain. 
Moreover, large broods of small birds were seen after that date, and the 
dwindling down process was not marked till the end of July. We then come to 
this position, that after a very good hatch of partridges the broods dwindled 
away, and the season in the Eastern Counties and others which suffered from a 
long season of drought was disappointing. I leave wild pheasants entirely out 
of this question, as they hatch much earlier, and were so far ahead of the 
partridges by the time that the effects of the drought on insect life were beginning 
to be felt that they were more independent of that form of food. We now 
come to the main point, viz. : (1) Was there an absence of insects ? and (2) was 
that the cause of the death of young partridges? In other words, do insects 
form a large and indispensable part of their food? With regard to the first, 
dry years often produce a great quantity of what we call ‘insect food,” by 
which we mean not only true insects, but their larvae and eggs. But worms and 
soft mollusca like snails and slugs disappear in a dry year like this, yet I do not 
know how far half-grown partridges eat them. Tame birds eat small worms 
greedily. This year the dry season was also so cold in the early part of the 
year that it killed off a vast amount of insect life, as I judge by its marked 
absence later. The following were the creatures mainly conspicuous by their 
absence or fewness; Grasshoppers, beetles of nearly all kinds, spiders of many 
sorts, butterflies (except a few species), moths, ants, and nearly all the most 
common diptera and hymenoptera. Of course, it is the larval forms of most of 
these that are the main food of insect-feeding birds. They catch ‘‘the grub 
that makes the fly.” Now for point the second. How far are young partridges 
dependent on this form of food? Partridges belong to the class of birds which 
eats both ‘‘ insect” food and vegetable food, the latter largely in the form of 
grain. It is well known that other birds which eat insects, but which are far 
more given to grain-eating as a staple than is the partridge, as witness the much- 
abused sparrow, feed their young almost entirely on insects. Thus even 
the sparrows are admitted by Mr. Tegetmeier, in his work denouncing the species 
as an “avian rat,” to feed the young sparrows on insect food, which means 
that the young cannot live on grain. Here I see someone smile in superior 
fashion at the idea of comparing young sparrows and young partridges, and would 
remind him that young wolves and young lambs are both fed on the same stuff— 
milk. The special difficulty of rearing younz partridges by hand lies mainly in the 
trouble of judging substitutes for the insect food they need, which chopped eggs 
and some of the patent foods are designed to replace, but only do so imperfectly, 
though in the case of pheasants they are sufficient. Wherefore I conclude, 
though I cannot prove, that partridges are more exclusively insect feeders when 
young than are pheasants. A word as to ants’ eggs. These are the only 
form of insect food which we can provide for tame birds, because the nests can 
be found and dug up and carried in lumps to the coops, consequently they loom 
rather larger in the ordinary estimate of the natural food of partridges than they 
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ought to. I have seen the little birds eat the small red ants eagerly as well as 
the ezgs, and they greedily devour the large fat winzed ants which come up to 
the surface after showers. It is true ants are not common in cornfields, but 
wherever meadows are interspersed there are ants to be found. Lastly, as I 
think that this question of insect food is a very important point for the con- 
sideration of those who w’sh to improve fartr.dge ground, I will set down 
one or two things which I have seen. In the woods of Beaulieu (an estate on 
which a very fine head of partridges as well as of pheasants is maintained) I 
have seen all the oaks covered with caterpillars in July. They were pattering 
down on to the dry leaves like shot, and into the rides. There came to eat 
them not only numbers of young pheasants, but broods of young wild duck from 
the river, and broods of young partridges from the fields just outside. I never 
saw birds more eager to feast on any food, and all three species were feeding 
together. I have watched daily tame partridges, from the day they were 
hatched, and seen their method of feeding. As soon as they were allowed out 
of the run, and had grown feathers enough to fly, they used to spread into a 
line and walk up and down the lawns, feeding entirely on insects, which they 
were most adroit at catching. In conclusion, I think it will be found that 
though when adult partridges are largely grain and vegetable feeders, the young 
birds from the time of hatching in the last week of June till the beginning of 
August are mainly dependent on insect food, and that a *‘shortage” of this depletes 
the coveys to a very serious extent. Has it ever occurred to anyone to wonder, 
if they do not eat insects, what they do eat? In the beginning of July the seeds 
of most wild plants and weeds are scarcely developed, but in flower ; and anyone 
who tried the experiment of bringing up a brood on unripe corn or barley would 
not be likely to rear many.—C. J. CoRNISH. 
A CURIOUS COCOANUT. 

[To THE EpiTror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFr.”] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a cocoanut which was obtained at the village 
sports at Shenley, 
Herts. When the 
nut was lroken 
open the mush- 
room, or whatever 
it is, was found 
growing inside, its 
roots through one 
of the eyes of the 
nut.—Harry C, 
PRICE, 

[We have seen 
somewhat _ similar 
growths inside 
cocoanuts; they are 
the embryos begin- © 
ning to germinate, 
the roots, as ovr 
correspondent says, 
coming through 
one of the eyes of 
the nut.—Ep.] 





FOWLS OF 

WARREN. 
[To THE Eprror. | 
Si1r,—Apropos of 
the article on the 
history of the 
grouse in your 
issue of September 
7th, can you or any 
of your readers tell 
me why = grouse 
should not have been one of the ‘‘ fowls of warren ” under the ancient forest taws, 
or why a grant of free warren did not extend to grouse? In ‘* Manwood’s Forrest 
Law,” and in some other authorities, the beasts and fowls of warren to which 
the liberty of free warren extended are said to be the hare, coney, pheasant, 
and partridge, ‘and none other are accounted beasts or fowls of warren.” 
Some of the old books on forest laws mention others, such as quail, woodcock, 
wild‘owl; but none mention grouse. And consequently it was formally decided 
by Lord Tenterden, in the case of Duke of Devonshire v, Lodge, at the beginning 
of the last century, that grouse are not fowls of warren. If grouse existed in 
England in the Middle Ages, as I suppose there can be no doubt they did, why 
were they not considered to be as much a game bird and as worthy of preserva- 
tion and the protection of the forest laws for sport or food as pheasants and 
partridges >—A LAWYER. 











HARDY CLIMBERS FOR ARGYLLSHIRE, 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—Can you advise me? I want some names of hardy creepers and quick- 
growing shrubs (not escallonias) to cover a stone wall 15ft. high, in a very 
exposed place on the Argyllshire coast, near the sea, but 500/t. above sea level. 
The soil is composed of peat, with very light loam mixed with the peat. Ivy 
does not seem to take, and even hops turn brown and ragged-looking. The 
exposure is nearly west, I have also made large beds close to the same wall, the 
grourd much exposed to all gales, I believe ericas of sorts might do; could you 
tell me any other bright-coloured plants suitable, and give me the names of 
ericas—and when should I plant them ?— PERPLEXED, 

[Plants suitable for covering a stone wall in such a position as you describe 
are by no means numerous, and of evergreens the choice is very limited. All 
that we can recommend are. the fire thorn (Crateegus Pyracantha) and the 
different varieties of Euonymus japonicus and radicans, all of which stand well 
in proximity to the sea. Decciduous subjects would include Vitis incunstans, 
far better known as Ampelopsis Veitchi, which will attach itself to the wall with- 
out any support, Ampelopsis hederacea muralis, a form of the Virginian creeper 
that behaves in the same way, while the following need support—Vitis vinilera 
apiifolia (cut-leaved vine), Forsythia suspensa, Wistaria sinensis, Clematis montana, 
Hippophce: rhamnoides, and the tamarisk. The two last named are shrubs, but 
with support will reach the height given. Hardy heaths would probably hold 
their own under the stated conditions. Tre hardiest and best for vour 
purpose are Erica cinerea and its varieties, Erica carnea, Erica tetralix, Erica 
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vagans, Erica vulgaris, ofien known as Calluna vulgaris (the ling or heather), of 
which there are a great number of beautiful varieties, and Daboecia polifolia, with 
its variety alba. Ornamental shrubs likely to succeed are—Berberis aquifolium, 
B. Thunbergi, B. vulgaris, Cornus sibirica Spathi, Cotoneaster horiz mtalis, 
Cytisus albus, nigricans, precox, scoparius, scoparius andreanus, Halimodendron 
argenteum, Magnolia stellata, Potentilla fruticosa, Rubus fruticosus rosea plena 
(double pink bramble), Spirsea arguta, S. ariafolia, S. betulsefolia, S. salicifolia, 
Symphoricarpus racemosus (snowberry), weigelas of sorts, especially W. Abel 
Carriére, and the hardier roses, particularly Rosa rugosa and its forms. The 
above may all be planted during the late autumn and winter months, Though 
we have compiled the above list, we should advise you to look around your 
immediate neighbourhood, as your choice of plants might in this way be 
increased, for comparatively tender subjects will grow in some spots along the 
Argyllshire coast, but considering your letter we have selected only the most 
robust, Ep.] 


LILIUM AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM. 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a bed of Lilium auratum platyphylluu in 
this garden, as they ar generally considered to be very fine, and it may interest 
the readers of CouNTRY LIFE to know how they are grown so successfully. 
I imported the bulbs four years ago, and they were planted in the peat of a 
rhododendron bed with a li:tle leaf mould added, and nothing more has been done 
to them since, except that during the winter they are covered over with a few ‘ashes. 
Fron the first they hive done very well, and have improved every year both in 
strength and number. Many of them have this year had between thirty and 


forty blooms, all large and well marked; the tallest was 8ft. 6in. high, and 
several others were nearly as tall. No manure has ever been put to them, and 
the secret seems to be planting deep, about 16in., in peat and the shade of the 
rhodo lendron. Thouzh it is very dry here, no water was given at any time 
during the summer.—Cospnam C, Knicut, Monk’s Hill, Farnham, 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY READERS. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘“Counrry LIFE.”} 
Sirx,—Would you or some of the readers of your charming paper be good 
enough to suggest some books suitable for the free library of a small country 
town in an agricultural district? I mean good books on country subjects : 
Botany, Arboriculture, Voultry, Bees, Gardening, Natural History, ete. 
FUZBRAKE, : 
[Sone of our readers might perhaps suggest a list of books. —Eb. | 


A LARGE TROUT. 
[To THE Epivor or “Country Lirr.”] 

S1r,—I send you a photograph, unfit for publication, I fear, but not without 
interest, of a trout of uncommon size. This fish was netted lately in the Lake 
Leman, near Eiran, and weighed 381. (16 kilog.), length, 3ft. 7in. Ferox ot 
large size are frequently caught in this lake, and prove excellent sport when 
trolled for froma boat. [ hope this remarkable specimen will not be beneath 
the notice of your interesting paper, which I always read with great 
pleasure. —H. L. 

[We are glad to publish this interesting note, but the photograph is not 
suitable for reproduction, — Ep. ] 
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NETTING EELS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Countsy LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—TI have been spending my holiday in Romney Marsh, and have taken the 
enclosed photographs, which I thought mizht perhaps interest you, as they 


represent eeling as carried on in the. Marsh with a ‘‘lam” net and ‘* bumpers.” 
I oD 


The net is a large landing-net with the handle made of a stick the size of the’ 


beom of a small yacht. This goes right across the opening of the net. The 
bumpers are 16ft. to 18ft. poles, with a cow’s horn fixed to the end, the 
wide end of the horn being downwards, Tie net being placed across a ditch 
so that its lower rim touches the bottom of the mud, two men with bumpers 
start about 4oyds. off towards the net, plunging them as deeply into the mud 
and water as possible. The bumping and noise stir up the eels, and they move 
forwards and are caught in the net. As soon as the bumpers are within a 
yard or so of the net, the man holding the handle nearest to the net shouts 
** Hold down” to his companion; he walks backwards rapidly, keeping the 
handle downwards, and so the net is raised on a leve', the eels being thus prevented 
from escaping. In the photographs sent, the net with bumpers is shown, also 
a bag full of eels, The flat nature of the country is also shown.—FRANCES 
L,,: Cock. 
[ We show one of the photographs. —Eb. ] 


MODEL COTTAGES. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The plans for cottages by Messrs. Barrett and Driver in your issue for 
September 21st may be cheap, but they are not models. Having only two bed- 
rooms, no married people with children should occuvy them—there should be three 
bedrooms ; they are not ‘* each 13/t. by git.,” one is only rot. 6in. by gft.— 
plus a small recess over stairs—with the window close to the cross wall, not as 
on p'an. I doubt if the local authorities would allow this window to be only 
3in. or gin, from the one in the next cottage, and they would probibly require 
the party walls carried up throuzh the roofs. On the ground floor one big room 
would be better than two small ones, and a larder is not required ; the larder 
has a window in it, but in four of the cottages this would be impossible ; 2s. a 
week would be quite enough rent for them. Colnbrook is in Buckinghamshire, 
but, of course, the cottages may be intended for a site over the border. — HENRY 
Kose, Chard. 


A PLETHORA OF HEDGEILOGS. 
{To tHe Eprror or ‘Country LiFe.” ] 

Sirx,—I do not know if you have had reports of an unusual number of hedgehogs 
this year. But although we live in a town (certainly on the borders of the 
Ilampshire commons) we have had a number of such visitors ; so have some of 
our neighbours, Undoubtedly this has been in former days a centre of wild 
things. We have still nightjars at evening time ; a landrail was here for a week 
at least on migration in our garden, hiding in a stack of wood occasionaily. 
Plenty of gold-crested wrens, wagtails of kinds, and crossbills in their season. 
A tortoise (escaped, of course) was here a week on the lawn, eating off the hawk- 
weed blooms. The robins are constantly in the house, especially on chimney- 
pieces, viewing themselves in the mirrors. I do not know if it is a peculiarity of 
this bird or not. I think we are most foriunate in our wild garden, 
even in the midst of a busy seaside town. In migration we have many bull- 
finches ; just now greenfinches abound around our hedges, At night I have seen 
wild duck pass overhead. I should like to add a well-known local sportsman 
said he saw a woodcock pass over our ground last season towards the common. 
I think this may interest. town-dwellers like ourselves. —BOURNEMOUTH. 











